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THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


By HENRY 


O ONE need fear for the future 
N of this country. In the last half 

century we have passed through 

eras of great prosperity and 
great adversity. Every adverse con- 
dition has taught us a lesson. Prosperity, 
if too long continued, leads to extrava- 
gance and recklessness. Adversity ex- 
poses our weak spots, and proves to us 
that in time of peace and prosperity we 
must make provision against war and 
famine. 

For the past year general business has 
not been up to the average standard, 
and our wise men have sought to dis- 
cover the root of the cause. This has 
led to investigation of methods, and to 
drastic enforcement of laws which had 
been defied. The chief element of fear 
in the business man’s mind today is 
what may be the outcome of the pending 
suits against the Standard Oil and the 
American Tobacco Companies. That 
there is some dissension of opinion among 
the judges of our highest court in regard 
to these cases is evidenced by the fact 
that a re-hearing is to be granted in the 
Fall. 

The bright spot in the United States 
for several years has been the farm, for 
there has been found an era of prosperity 
unprecedented in the history of our 
Nation. Year after year the farmer has 


been blessed with good crops which have 
brought fair prices. 


The true wealth of 
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every land comes from the products of 
the soil, and the wealth thus earned furn- 
ishes buying power for manufactured 
goods and general articles of comfort and 
luxury. The present year bids fair to 
rival, if not to excel, those that have 
immediately preceded it. 

The shrinkage in spring wheat, esti- 
mated at 90,000,000 bushels, is of course, 
an unpleasant factor. Thanks to the 
larger acreage of winter wheat and gen- 
erally fair condition this loss may be 
partly recovered. 

Something of vastly more importance 
is the prospect for corn, which is very 
encouraging, the outlook being for a 
record-breaking crop of 3,200,000,000 
bushels or over. Since the money value of 
the corn crop is between two or three 
times that of wheat, the importance of a 
big yield of corn can easily be understood. 
Last year our corn crop of 2,272,000,000 
bushels was valued at $1,653,000,000 
Our wheat crop of 737,000,000 bushels 
was valued at $730,000,000, while our 
cotton crop of a little more than 10,000,- 
000 bales was valued at $850,000,000; an 
unusually high figure. It will thus be 
seen that corn is worth more than the 
other two crops combined and_ twice 
as much as either one of them. A 
big corn crop, therefore, ensures 
a large freight traffic. But the crop 
has still several weeks to run, and 
is always exposed to danger from early 
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frost. Moreover, August is usually a 
month of deterioration for the majority 
of crops. So that while damage reports 
have been exaggerated, there is no reason 
for indulging in any undue optimism. 
Some disappointment will be felt at our 
failure to raise other large crops, because 
the country really needed a big surplus, 
not only to facilitate lower prices at home, 
but also to afford the desired stimulus 
to exports. 

During the coming year we may ship 
comparatively little wheat to Europe, but 
a liberal increase 
can be anticipated 
in exports of cot- 


ton. The wheat 
crop outlook has 
improved, due to 


recent rains. Our 
crop yields are now 
pretty sure to reach 
between $8,000,- 
900,000 and $9,000,- 
ooo. If so, con- 
tinued prosperity 
for the coming year 
will be assured, and 
in the event of no 
foreign complica- 
tions the country 
will be safe and the 
good dividend pay- 
ing stocks will ad- 
vance from the 
present low level. 
The money situ- 
ation is really 
better than at 
one time antici- 
pated, although we 
are approaching a 
period when firmer 
rates must be expected owing to crop re- 
quirements. The policy of retrenchment 
adopted by many of the banks, especially 
in the interior, is having a beneficial 
effect. Reports of national banks for the 
last quarter show that many of these in- 
stitutions have been able to strengthen 
their reserves compared with the previous 
report of March 29th. The improvement 
in bank reserves, however, has been chief- 
ly in the East and Central West. Many 
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of the Southern and Southwestern insti- 
tutions still show decline in reserve 
strength. In these sections, no doubt, 
further liquidation will be in order; but 
the pressure imposed by interior bankers, 
unwelcome as it may have been, will in- 
evitably result in strengthening the credit 
situation. There is still more or less ap- 
prehension of a money squeeze in certain 
sections of the interior, though the in- 
creased working power of money arising 
from lower prices and dull trade will un- 
doubtedly tend to mitigate any undue 
stringency. The 
New York banks 
are now in a better 
position to afford 
assistance to the in- 
terior, and our abil- 
ity to secure further 
assistance from 
abroad is also un- 
questionable. Gold 
imports have com- 
menced earlier than 
expected, and the 
prospects are for a 
considerable influx 
of the precious 
metal during the 
coming autumn. 
Money abroad is 
easy, and with the 
declining ten- 
dency of American 
imports and the 
practically assured 
revival of exports, 
our ability to draw 
gold from London 
will rest upon natu- 
ral rather than arti- 
ficial causes. In the 
first six months of 1910, the London 
market took about $180,000,000 of our 
new securities, which looks as if Europe 
had more confidence in them than we 
ourselves. Altogether the financial situ- 
ation is distinctly more satisfactory 
than three months ago. Temporary 
uneasiness was shown at the suspen- 
sion of freight advances until after the 
elections by order of the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission. This action, 
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however, was not surprising in view 
of the fact that several of the Com- 
missioners are on their vacations, and 
that the question is too big to permit of 
hasty action. It will probably require 
several months of investigation before 
any fair decision can be attained, and it 
is altogether premature to assume that 
such action will be unfavorable to the 
railroads. That the Commissioners have 
made concessions to the railroads in the 
matter of commutation rates is proof that 
they are not animated by any spirit of un- 
fairness or antagonism; yet they may 
not be proof against political influence 
which will certainly be brought to bear. 

The general business situation is not 
satisfactory. Reactionary tendencies mul- 
tiply, and the liquidation which has taken 
place on the Stock Exchange is now ex- 
tending to the commodity markets. 
Economy is becoming the order of the 
day, having been rendered imperative by 
the extravagance which has permeated 
all classes of consumers for some years 
past. What, with automobiles and other 
inordinate indulgences, the buying power 
of many people has been, at least tempor- 
arily, impaired. A period of rest is 
needed for recuperation. A good many 
failures have taken place during the past 
six months and more are to be antici- 
pated. Lower prices for commodities, 
however, and time for recuperation will 
gradually work out a better and sounder 
situation. Labor is still generally well 
employed and securing good wages; so 
that there should be no serious abatement 
in the consumption of necessities. Lux- 
uries only should suffer. 

Should the crops turn out satisfac- 
torily, and should the country escape any 
unfavorable political developments, we 
may look for a resumption of trade 
activity next fall and winter. Disappoint- 
ment, however, in either of these respects 
would inevitably affect trade injuriously ; 
hence a period of caution and waiting is 
necessary, until the possible outcome of 
these elements can be fairly estimated. 

The very fact that labor has been 
aggressive, and in most cases successful, 
in demanding greater remuneration for 
fewer hours’ work, is not a bad sign. The 
cost of living has advanced, and it is 
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no more than fair that labor should de- 
mand an advance commensurate with the 
higher cost of food products. It is none 
the less fair that railroads should advance 
rates to meet the higher cost of labor, 
material and supplies. 

The controversy between the railroads 
and the shippers regarding rates is bitter 
now, but the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
missioners can be relied upon to settle 
all differences justly. The passage of the 
railroad bill recently has aroused some 
apprehension and a great deal of unfavor- 
able criticism in certain circles. I predict 
without fear that the better the railroad 
bill is understood the better it will be 
liked. President Taft’s measure, as 
passed, is essentially a conservative bill 
largely because the really objectional 
features—physical valuation and regulat- 
ing of security issues—have been elimin- 
ated. It is true the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission has been given great power 
over rates, not in fixing the rate, but in 
deciding as to the reasonableness of any 
charge which a road may impose. Since 
competition is not a desirable regulator 
of railroad rates and shippers chiefly 
desire stable and reasonable freight 
charges, it is wise public policy and also 
inevitable that some restraint be devised 
to control the monopolistic power of the 
railroads. The main question hereafter 
will be as to how this new power of the 
Government will be used—conservatively 
or radically. Happily there is every rea- 
son to believe that it will be used con- 
servatively. The members of the present 
Inter-State Commerce Commission are 
well known and tried as to character and 
ability. As yet they have not developed 
radical tendencies, and, judging by their 
record, the probability is that they will 
act impartially, dealing justice alike to 
both the railroads and the _ shippers. 
Should any dangerous degree of radical- 
ism develop in the Commission the rail- 
roads would still have redress before the 
newly constituted Commerce Court, and, 
if that fails, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which has always resisted 
confiscatory action, can be depended upon 
to protect property rights. 

It is not likely, however. that the Inter- 
State Commerce Commissioners, who 
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have a keen sense of their responsibility, 
will deliberately invite a reversal of their 
decisions by the higher courts. Al- 
together it looks, as has been aptly said, 
as if the railroads were more frightened 
than hurt. This bill is a long step to- 
wards taking the railroads out of politics 
since just and wise regulation will disarm 
public criticism, and should put an end 
to the demoralizing attacks upon railroads 
in the various legislatures which have 
done so much towards unsettling confi- 
dence at home and abroad. As the sane 
and conservative features of this bill be- 
come better understood, they will impart 
to American railroad stocks a stability 
which they never before possessed. 
Many business interests look with 
dread toward the Fall elections fearing 
that, owing to the clash between the regu- 
lar and insurgent wings of the Republi- 
can party, the Democrats may be able to 
elect a majority in the lower House of 
Congress. While this is only a menace, 
(but scarcely a possibility) it deters many 
from making more than tentative con- 
tracts. Should the Democrats make con- 
siderable gains it would not be a detri- 
ment, but rather a help, because a party 
that is largely in the majority becomes 
arrogant and careless; while if it is 


opposed by a fairly large minority, it is 
more likely to legislate for the benefit 
of the whole people and not for purely 
party interests. 

As far as I personally am concerned I 
am an optimist and a bull on my country. 
We are at peace with the whole world 
and we hold a peculiar position. It is 
well known that the United States has 
no desire to seize or to acquire by con- 
quest a single acre of ground outside of 
its present territory. 

Should any serious trouble be likely 
between any of the other nations this 
country would be almost certain to be 
chosen as an arbitrator, or at least a joint 
aibitrator, to settle the dispute peacefully 
and lawfully. 

I predict that the time is not far distant 
when a peace congress will be held which 
will be the greatest power for the good of 
man that has been known for centuries, 
and the United States will be the most 
influential factor in securing this grand 
result. 

Let the pessimist take a back seat, or 
else seek the sunshine and plant the seeds 
of hope rather than the seeds of dis- 
content. God is good and we in this 
country have been blessed with a gener- 
ous share of His goodness. 


THE Raplips 


By ALOYSIUS COLL 


Your eyes and mine a moment met, 
And from a single look, 

Out of the moss and violet 
There sprang a silver brook. 


A single touch—your hands and mine; 
A river wild and free 

Caught up the surge of purple wine, 
And bore it off to sea. 


Adrift—adream—the hot suspense 
Of death-defying bliss; 

And then, Oh, wildering turbulence— 
Niagara’s wild abyss! 
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LASPHE- 
MY, yer 
Haner, is 


the charge,” 
said the burly, red- 
ce faced policeman. 
i “An’ talkin’ with- 
out a permit, he 
added as an after- 
thought. 

With this, he sternly surveyed the 
prisoner, a gaunt, dilapidated specimen of 
the blonde, blue-eyed Teutonism which 
has warred against permits from the be- 
ginning, to the scandal of all policemen. 
The two parties to an age-long quarrel 
stood incarnate before the judge. 

“Blasphemy!” echoed his Honor, the 
bored expression lifting a trifle from his 
jaded but intellectual countenance. A 
gleam of light, a glint of humor, dawned 
in his Honor’s eye. “Blasphemy!” he 














repeated, fondling the expression like a 
connoisseur with a piece of old, cracked 
Then a shade of anxiety 


porcelain. 





By FRANKLIN KENT GIFFORD 






Author of “ Aphrodite’? and “ The Belle Islers’’ 


clouded the judicial brow. “Oh, you 
mean profanity?” he suggested. 

“Naw, yer Haner. It’s not swearin’ 
I’m afther runnin’ him in fer. A bit of 
swearin’ does no harm, yer Haner, if it’s 
done quiet an’ dacent. It’s blasphemy, 
yer Haner! Blasphemy!” 

His Honor’s brow cleared. It was a 
dull morning in the dingy court-room, 
with few and dingy spectators present, 
and three awful hours of unmitigated 
boredom to be endured before dinner. 
Blasphemy! What freak of fortune had 
sent this medieval angel to smile upon a 
dull day? 

“T see!” said his Honor, with subdued 
alacrity. Scarcely could his Honor re- 
frain from smacking his lips over so de- 
licious a morsel. “Blasphemy! This is 
serious!’ he pronounced with gravity. 
“But perhaps, officer—ahem!—you will 
be good enough to explain the nature of 
the blasphemy ?” 

“The nature of it was bad, yer Haner. 
I could not allow meself to listen longer 
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to the likes of it—an’ him widout a per- 
mit! No, it was not swearin’ yer Haner.” 

“One moment!” interrupted the judge. 
“Tf it wasn’t profanity, what was it?” 

“Tt was saviors of society, yer Haner! 
He said it!—widout a permit! Saviors, 
he said! An’ there is only wan!” 

His Honor preserved a tomb-like 
solemnity ; the policeman glowered like a 
tun of whiskey upon the prisoner who 
returned the glower with calm-eyed, 
spectacled, Saxon contempt. 

“Only one!” softly ejaculated his 
Honor. “In this world! Yes, that’s bad! 
You are quite sure he said saviors?” 

“He did, yer Haner! An’ he was 
afther namin’ thim whin I pulled him in 
for blasphemy without permit. ‘Dom yes,’ 
siz I, ‘will yes be afther corruptin’ the 
likes of us wid namin’ such haythen in the 
same breath wid—’ ” 

“Tut, tut!” warned his Honor, lifting 
his hand. “I shall have to make a note of 
a certain word that was used in the 
presence of the Court.” (He made the 
note. ) 

Choking with righteous indignation. 
but mindful of prerogative, the police- 
man subsided. “I ask yer Haner’s par- 
don if me faylins overpowered me. No, 
it was not dom I said to him, yer Haner ; 
it was—” 

“Never mind what it was,” 
Honor severely. “We will proceed with 
the case. Prisoner, do you acknowledge 
the blasphemy ?” 

The prisoner removed his contempt 
from the policeman and veiled it indiffer- 
ently before his Honor and the apparatus 
of justice. “If this person is a judge of 
blasphemy,” he began, indicating the 
noliceman as Faust might refer to Cali- 
ban, “I plead guilty.” 

“He pleads guilty, yer Haner!” ex- 
claimed the policeman in triumph. 

“Silence!” said his Honor. “The court 
will judge of the blasphemy, but not on 
the unsupported word of the officer.” 

“But it is not me unsupported wurrud, 
yer Haner! Here is Mike Roony an’ 
Timmy O’Brine to prove it!” 

“Silence! The witnesses will be called, 
if necessary. At least, prisoner, you had 
no permit. Why not?” 

“T had always understood that this is 


said his 
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a free country, your Honor,” the prisoner 
retorted with courteous irony. 

“Freedom,” said the judge impatiently, 
“is conditioned at every moment. I am 
not free to leave this court-room. (I 
wish I were.) You are not free to enter 
the house of your friends and break the 
regulations. This city is the house of 
your friends.” 

“T would never have dreamed it, your 
Honor,” said the prisoner humbly, with 
a glance at his shabby attire. 

His Honor ignored the reflection upon 
the city. “As for blasphemy,” he con- 
tinued hopefully, “that is another mat- 
ter. You admit, then, that the subject 
of your address was—” 

“The saviors of society,” 
compromising reply. 

“Ah! Saviors!’ His Honor sat back 
in his chair and ruminated with half-shut 
eyes, while a host of mighty phantoms 
rose before his erudite vision. Socrates, 
drinking the hemlock! Mohammed, flee- 
ing to Medina! Savonarola, braving the 
Florentines! The Maid of Orleans, 
dying at the stake! 

“Hum!” said his Honor. “Seems to 
me, society needs—hum! The Court 
must know more of the tenor of these re- 
marks. You couldn’t make this speech 
over again, could you?” 

The prisoner hesitated haggardly ; the 
stray, delicious odors wafted in from a 
cheap restaurant caused his nostrils to 
quiver. “I might be able to give it once 
more,” he soliloquized. 

“Certainly! You have given it before 
more than once, haven’t you?” encour- 
aged the judge. 

“A dozen times—without getting ar- 
rested for blasphemy,” said the prisoner, 
sweeping the court-room with a glance of 
such excoriating contempt that the police- 
man glowered afresh, and only his Honor 
never winced. It was a clear case of con- 
tempt of court ; but his Honor waived the 
incident and said with judicial calm, 
“Very good. The prisoner will proceed 
with his speech.” 

The prisoner lifted his head and 
squared his shoulders; his frayed old 
clothes took on dignity as he began; his 
voice, at first weak and husky, gained 
strength and sonorousness; his dull, 


was the un- 
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SAVIORS OF SOCIETY 





Drawn by Jess E. Brangs 


“His FRAYED OLD CLOTHES TOOK ON DIGNITY AS HE BEGAN’ 


leaden glance kindled, warmed, and shot 
fire; and within five minutes, the motley 
court-room was witnessing an amazing 
spectacle—an orator in rags! 

The solid earth reeled in the sight of 
the policeman, as he heard this vagabond, 
this ragged, nameless stroller “widout a 
permit,” pouring out blasphemy in the 
presence of himself and the Court! Ex- 
tolling such haythen as Buddha, Socrates, 
Savonarola, an’ a little French garrul, 
bedad, as saviors! Saviors, mind yes, an’ 
redaymers of the likes of us! And there 
sat his Honor hanging on the lips of the 
blaggard while the blasphemy rolled on to 
its horrid end! Surely his Haner would 
be afther giving the blaggard six months 
for the likes of that! The policeman 
smothered maledictions, but the blaggard 
heeded not. His face was rapt; his 
tongue was the tongue of flame; his 





audience was the world! 

“And is the list of saviors ended when 
History has called the roll?” he demand- 
ed of the world. “God forbid! Out of 
the lowly plains of Humanity rise the 
mountain heights of genius. The Sons 
of Men are the monuments to unknown 
fidelity and love. The names we honor 
are Buddha, Isaiah, Socrates, Christ; 
but the names of their loyal legions who 
can tell? From the Light of Asia to the 
Light of the World; from the earliest 
ages until now, the Sons of Men have 
wrestled with Man and have overcome. 
Their gift was life. Their reward was 
death—and immortality. Yet they sought 
no reward—no, not so much as a good 
conscience; for conscience itself turns 
coward at last and betrays its Master, 
that no drop may be missed from his cup 
of bitterness. The world does well to 
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Drawn by Jess E. Brangs 


“HE LAID A LINCOLN PENNY ON THE TABLE” 


acclaim these saviors when it can do no_ tions. They would say, ‘Not unto us, 
less and no more; and yet, were they but to the dead and forgotten be the ¢ 
but here, they would reject your acclama- praise. We were but the captains of the 
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silent host who spared not their lives, but 
fought as manfully as we for the coming 
good. To us you have made reparation, 
too late; but what of them; and what of 
the living whom you crucify?” 

“There was once a Savior who hung 
only five hours on the cross! Only five 
hours, by the grace of God and man! 
Such was his good fortune at the hands 
of men; and because their debt to him 
was so great and unpayable forever, they 
granted, in spite of themselves, that his 
agony should be brief and his name 
eternal. Others, less fortunate, have 
been nailed to crosses invisible to men. 
The crown of thorns was felt, but not 
seen; and the pain of unrequited love 
to man was protracted through long 
years, to end at last with the unheard 
cry, ‘My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?’ These were the least of 
the brethren of the world’s Redeemers ; 
the unknown great that the world has 
never honored and never will; but who 
can reckon the debt of the world to such 
as these? Perhaps even now, on yonder 
windy common, where men lie shivering, 
supperless and homeless in the ‘house of 
their friends,’ some outcast will sleep cold 
tonight for the word’s sake; some would- 
be deliverer of men! It is our modern 
way. Less merciful than our fathers, we 
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refuse the ax, the faggot, and the cross, 
to inflict the crueler torment of hunger, 
cold, and a lonely death. 

“And yet, men are true, some of them, 
—to the bitter end! And why? Mock 
and turn away, if you will; but even 
while you mock, there is a man who is 
dying this death, though he knows full 
well that his praise will never be sounded 
and his name will never be known.” 

He ceased, his countenance working 
and ghastly and his utterance choked. It 
was the face of a man dying of hunger! 

The policeman looked stupid, incredu- 
lous horror; the gaping, wide-eyed loaf- 
ers hardly breathed; the judge sat pale 
wd staring in silent fascination. At 
length his Honor stirred uneasily, and 
moistening his lips and clearing his throat 
found voice to say :— 

“The Court acquits the prisoner of 
blasphemy, but convicts him of speaking 
on the common without a permit, and 
fines him one cent.” 

With firm-shut lips the prisoner 
straightened up; and fumbling long in 
his empty pockets, produced a “Lincoln 
penny” which he laid on the table in the 
sight of the judge. Then, lifting his eyes 
from the face of Lincoln to the face of 
his Honor, he turned without a word, and 
staggered from the court-room. 





HYMN TO THE SILENCE OF TIME 


By JAMES BRANNIN 


O, Voice of the Soul 
Harmonious Silence, comme. 
All voices to thy vastness roll, 
Waning dumb. 

O Voice of the Soul, 

Time’s silence, come. 


No indolent delights 

Under a bounded dome 

Can pass the silence of that Light’s 
Eternal home: 

O, Voice of the Soul, 
World-silence, come. 


Hush joy and grief, O, hush! 
In wonder pure and deep 
Let me feel thy water’s rush, 
And let time sleep ; 

And over thee, O, Soul, 

The Timeless sweep. 
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THE JAPANESE STAGE 


By JUDGE HENRY AUSTIN 





Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of four articles on Oriental 
life and customs written exclusively for the New England Magazine by 
Judge Henry Austin of the West Roxbury Municipal Court. 
returned last May to his home in Boston from a ten months’ tour of the 
world, during which he visited Japan, China, the Straits Settlements, 
Burmah, Inda, Arabia, Egypt and Italy. 
miles from Calcutta to Bombay, and his observations of interesting cases 
and strange customs as seen by a thorough New Englander will be published 
in later issues of this magazine. 

Judge Austin’s first visit to the Orient was fortunately reserved until 
years of travel in many lands had so trained his naturally keen faculties 


Judge Austin 


While in India he journeyed 3500 


that his obser-ations are characterized by a union of freshness and breadth that is as unique 


as it is illuminating. 


THEATRE in which the “Stand- 

ing Room Only” sign might 

well be displayed to all pat- 

rons who are~ unwilling to 
crouch on the floor, a theatre where the 
fantastically garbed actors move like 
automatons, as they shriek in unnatural 
voices to be heard above a wailing 
orchestra—such are the impressions an 
American receives on his first visit to a 
Japanese play-house. But it is only fair 
to remark at once, that in this case first 
impressions are not the most enduring. 
If the foreigner will visit these theatres 
a few times, he must needs apprehend, if 
he does not fully enjoy, the charm and 
beauty of Japan’s dramatic art of which 
the traditions and symbolism date from 
a period when the more advanced western 
nations were satisfied with rude mystery 
plays. This popular drama affords the 
only remaining opportunity to study in 
action the heraldry and pageantry of old 
Japan, the Japan of feudalism and the 
Shogunate. 

But whether or not the foreigner comes 
to the Japanese theatre with some knowl- 
edge of the theory of artistic expression 
that the Nippon playwrights have evolved 
in a thousand years, he will spend prob- 


ably the greater part of his first visit in 
studying the audience, with merely oc- 
casional bewildered glances at the noisy, 
fantastically garbed actors. Arriving, as 
I did, however, some minutes before the 
play began, I had time to look about. 
Not a chair was in sight, the floor of the 
pit being checkered into little boxes, each 
about six feet square and with its wall 
something like a foot in height. Back of 
the pit and partly encircling it were three 
tiers of similar boxes comprising the 
higher priced “seats.” 

The audience, crouched on their heels 
or squatting on the straw mats in the 
boxes, were whiling away the time smok- 
ing and drinking tea. The refreshments 
together with the cheery chatting and the 
constantly repeated salutations among 
friends, gave to the place more the ap- 
pearance of a large private party than of 
a public theatre. To be sure, there are 
some theatres in Japan where smoking is 
prohibited, but in all of them tea and a 
light repast may be obtained, a very nec- 
essary provision in view of the length of 
Japanese plays, some of which last from 
a week to thirty-five days with each in- 
stallment lasting from morning till night. 
Thus it is, that a theatre party in Japan 
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THE LEADING THEATRE IN TOKIO—THE KUBUKIZA 


frequently means that the host supplies 
his guests with dinner and with the “after 
theatre supper,” while the play is in prog- 
ress. In this connection it is interesting 
to know that all the Japanese managers 
do not place the culinary art on the same 
plane with the dramatic art, and for that 
reason the better class of patrons usually 
arrange in advance with some neighbor- 
ing Chaya (tea house) to send in these 
meals. Perhaps it is the social atmos- 
phere of the theatre, together with the 
camaraderie of the members of the audi- 
ence, which accounts for an exceedingly 
pretty little ceremony which every 
woman performs as she leaves her box. 
She bows her head to the ground in 
graceful acknowledgment to her escort 
as she goes out, and again she repeats 
the bow on her return before resuming 
her seat on the floor. The beauty of the 
Japanese bow is that it is made with such 
perfect ease as to appear no more of an 
effort than the wave of one’s hand, pos- 


sessing, as it does, an air of dignified de- 
liberation, though it consumes but an in- 
stant. 

As the western stranger sits watching 
the audience and waiting for the curtain 
to rise, he may wonder why one side, or, 
sometimes both sides, of the stage are 
continued in a narrow platform out into 
the auditorium. This projection is an 
important accessory to the action for it is 
the “flowery way,’ which actors use to 
make their entrances and exits when they 
represent persons going away on a 
journey or returning. This variation in 
the manner of the exits and entrances, 
brings home the action more keenly to 
the audience, and the native term “han- 
imichi,” or, flowery way, indicates the cus- 
tom of strewing the path of the favorite 
actors with flowers at the close or open- 
ing of what American dramatic critics 
might call “the big scenes.” 

The rising of the curtain is proclaimed 
by a nerve shattering noise, made by the 




















curtain man who clasps two pieces of 
hard, polished wood together as a signal. 
The stage setting and the costumes of the 
actors thus disclosed form in all the bet- 
ter theatres an elaborate and magnificent 
spectacle from the Japanese view of form 
and color. Indeed, wardrobes are often 
priceless heirlooms handed down for gen- 
erations through long established families 
of actor and manager families. But 
beautiful as the actors may appear in 
their resemblance to characters that have 
stepped out of rare old color prints, the 
stage is usually too large to produce any- 
thing like illusion to the European or 
American. For example, the orchestra 
and chorus are in a “Tsubo,” or stage 
box, to the right of the footlights and 
above the stage. 

Since these are on wings 
this intrusion on the view, 
with the flowery way, leads the for- 
eigner to feel subconsciously that he 
is viewing a scene that has been only 


or flies, 
together 
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AcToR ON THE KUBUKIZA STAGE, TOKIO. 


partly set. But the Japanese, like our 
Elizabethan ancestors, are able to visual- 
ize the scene despite the laying bare of 
the players’ mechanical aids. Another 
instance of this Oriental trait is shown 
by the appearance of hooded attendants 
or stage hands, who take up the actors 
killed during the many battles and carry 
them off after having discreetly covered 
them with blankets. Nor do these stage 
hands have a sinecure, for in the popular 
old plays, based on romantic and historic 
incidents in Japan’s golden age, battle, 
murder and sudden death, not excepting 
the ever popular “hari-kari,”’ are likely 
to occur a score of times in a single day’s 
performance. 

To the foreigner, coming in upon 
one of these scenes for the first time, 
everything is puzzling. The mail-clad 
actors are leaping about waving their 
swords, pikes and daggers, and their 
voices are raised in such shrill shrieks, 
that even the veriest newcomer feels that 
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no Japanese in real life ever talked in 
such tones. And this is really the actual 
case. The actor must strike these tones 
in order to be heard above the ear rack- 
ing timbre of the “samisen” or three- 
string guitar. The traditions of the Nip- 
pon stage call for at least a samisen, 
though it is sometimes augmented in the 
larger theatres by two instruments scarce- 
ly less objectionable—the “flue,” or flute, 
and “taiko,”’ or Japanese drum. 
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because during the speaking parts, it is 
evident that even after long practice, they 
still exert a great strain on their vocal 
organs by hitting the high unnatural pitch 
of the samisen. The first time I wit- 
nessed such a scene I was made uncom- 
fortable by the rolling eyes, the swelling 
throats, and the painfully drawn faces of 
most of the players. 

Considering the physical and vocal 
acrobatics of the Japanese actor, and the 
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Considering the amount of energy ex- 
pended by the actors, one is not surprised 
to find that the plays are so constructed 
that there are intervals in which the 
chorus, still to the squeak of the orches- 
tra, recites as in the ancient Greek drama, 
the moral or the inevitable destiny in- 
volved in the scene. But even then the 
participants in the scene are required to 
act in pantomime to illustrate the chorus. 
This is, however, a respite for the actors, 


requirement that he play four hours 
in the morning, and four hours in the 
afternoon each day, it is not so very 
surprising that outside of Tokio the 
part of a woman is almost invariably 
taken by a man. For something like 500 
years, I have been informed, there were 
no Japanese actresses, and those who 
have broken this long tradition of a 
man’s stage, have appeared within the 
past thirty years. The few actresses now 
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appearing in Japan are to be found in 
the Soshi plays, that have as yet failed 
to shake the popularity of the old popular 
drama, which carries on the popular 
ideals of devotion to duty, even if such 
devotion means suicide, patricide or frat- 
ricide. Therefore, Japan still has more 


female impersonators than any other 
country, and boys with ambitions to be- 
come actors, or, rather, actor-actresses, 
are given a long course of training ia 


SEATING ARRANGEMENT 


acquiring womanly characteristics. Since 
every detail of the Japanese woman’s 
attire, from the arrangement of her 
coiffure to the tying of her sash, are 
symbolical of her status in life, it will 
be seen that these young men have more 
to learn than female impersonators in 
America or Europe. And as far as I 
could observe their stage appearance was 
perfect. 

Speaking of the rule against women 
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on the Japanese stage, it would seem at 
first glance that no woman actress could 
stand the sight of the very realistic spil- 
ling of “property” blood in the ever-re- 
curring stage battles and suicides. But 
a glance about the audience during one 
of these scenes, shows the startled 
foreigner that the dainty litle Madame 
3utterfly types of women watch the 
shedding of gore as intently as do the 
men, and that they hold up their children 
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to look at it. One such battle which I 
witnessed, looked like a scene from an 
ogre’s abattoir. It was a battle royal. 
Actors were shot as full of arrows as a 
porcupine is of quills, with the “blood” 
gushing in streams. One of the arrows 
would have done for them in any place 
except the stage, but this was typical of 
the countless plays embodying the ex- 
treme Samurai spirit, which brought the 
little brown men right up to the guns of 
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Port Arthur. It was plays of this char- 
acter that those wonderful soldiers had 
witnessed from childhood. 

In the sword fights, the skill of the 
actors is wonderful. Men, armed each 
with a sword and a dagger, will slash and 
cut and parry in a reckless manner, that 
makes the “one-two-three” sword play 
of our western matinee hero’s fencing 
seem like child’s play. With all their 
apparent recklessness, they must see that 
the cuts are properly directed, and that 
the “stage blood” shall flow copiously. 





As the combatants fall, making horrible 
grimaces, it seems that arms and legs are 
chopped off, and that these members 
twitch about squirting blood. It is re- 
assuring to find out that these gruesome 
accessories are in reality thrust up 
through apertures in the floor, while the 
dying hero twists himself in such a way 
as to relieve his audience from noting 
that he has not been dismembered. 

The stilted action, the conventional 
gestures, and the fierce slashing fights 
of the popular drama, may be accounted 
for by the fact that Chikamatsu, the 
greatest of the earlier writers of this sort 
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of production, wrote uis plays to be 
acted by marionettes. Thus the chorus 
and the wailing samisen were indispens- 
able to keep up the interest, just as was 
the shedding of stage blood. The motions 
of wire-pulled dolls, then, were among 
the first traditions of this form of drama, 
which followed the “no” or Buddhistic 
religious plays. These latter, beautiful 
and mystic, are still played occasionally 
before private audiences in the homes of 
wealthy Japanese, but their public appeal 
is wanting save for certain selected 


audiences. Younger element of new 
Japan is making itself felt in attempts 
to reform the drama, until it shall reflect 
the western spirit which the country has 
so widely adopted in everything but art, 
social customs and religion. 

The “‘Soshi” or ex-students’ movement, 
was begun a few years ago with transla- 
tions of English and French classical 
plays. Among the leaders of the new 
school are Mr. and Mrs. Objiro Kaw- 
shami,who last winter played a translation 
of Othello at the Hongoza, one of Tokio’s 
leading theatres. Occasionally the Soshi 
school has been able to score a success 
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SCENE IN PLAY AT HONGAVA THEATRE, TOKIO 


with a play constructed after the western Similar plays have enjoyed a transient 
style, and notably was this true of a _ popularity since the war with Russia. 

drama based on the Chino-Japanese War, The failure of the mass of Japanese to 
written and staged by Mr. Kawshami. understand the western viewpoint in the 


THE CELEBRATED ACTRESS Mp’rE KAWSHAMI 
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drama or music, is exemplified in an 
anecdote by Mr. B. H. Chamberlain who 
has written much of Japan. A small 
Italian opera troupe, bound on a wand- 
ering world tour, stopped over between 
steamers in Yokohama, and an enterpris- 
ing Japanese theatrical manager engaged 
them. He realized they would never 
“make a hit,” if their methods were not 
explained, so he caused his house drama- 
tist to construct a play around them. The 
play recounted the adventures of a party 
of modern globe-trotting Japanese who, 
after such credible adventures as being 
attacked by Indians in San Francisco, 
finally reached Paris. There they at- 
tended a performance at the Grand 
Opera House, and thus the Italian sing- 
ers were introduced ‘“Hamlet-like” on 
a stage upon the main stage. At the 
first note of the prima donna, the Jap- 
anese audience was electrified with sur- 
prise, but this was speedily followed by 
laughter, and as a comedy hit, the Italian 


Grand Opera company was unsurpasseu. 
But the Japanese manager knew better 
than to try to give a second performance. 

It will be seen that the Japanese man- 
ager believes with the majority of his 
western brothers, in “giving the public 
what it wants.” And whatever a for- 
eigner may feel in regard to this, a peep 
behind the scenes will show that in 
one respect the Japanese manager has 
adopted an excellent mechanical aid in 
having a revolving stage, so that one 
scene may be set, while another is being 
used before the public. It is on the 
principle of the eccyclema or revolving 
stage of the ancient Greek theatre, and 
saves a vast deal of time in producing 
eight hours of acting, from ten in the 
morning until nine or ten at night, with 
short intermissions to allow the audience 
to stroll in the theatre enclosure. 

From a _ business standpoint, the 
theatre is flourishing in Japan. Tokio, 
which has more and better theatres than 
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any other city in the Empire, possesses 
seventeen, of which six are spacious and 
elaborately decorated. Large casts are 
the rule, as will be seen by the registration 
of 961 actors and actresses employed in 
these theatres alone. Of these houses 
probably every tourist recalls the Meiziza 
and the Kubukiza with their great re- 
volving stages, their brilliant electric 
lights, and their exquisite scenery. 
Despite the present situation of the 
theatre, it is only recently that play- 
going came into repute in Japan. No 
longer ago than 1887, His Imperial Maj- 
esty, Mutsu Hito, set the seal of his 
approval on the stage, by commanding a 
performance in his palace gardens. 
Under the old feudal regime, actors 
came within the classification of beasts, 
and no samurai or man of higher rank 
was permitted to attend a _ theatrical 
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performance unless formally disguised. 

The old order is changing, but in the 
centuries upon centuries during which 
Japanese actors, playwrights and mana- 
gers, were obliged to cater to the lowest 
and most ignorant element as their only 
patrons, the popular play has almost 
stood still in its development. The ultra- 
modern Japanese enthusiasts are trying 
to build up a new drama on western lines, 
and that undoubtedly will be of benefit 
to Japan. But for the American or 
European visiting Japan, the great charm 
will remain in the ancient popular 
swashbuckling play, with its lacquered- 
armored fighting men, its strutting em- 
perors and fiercely masked sho-guns, just 
as he will prefer the delicate, insinuating 
old Japanese prints, to the modern illus- 
trated Japanese newspapers that are 
modelled on something we can do better. 





THE WING-DANCER 


By MARGARET ALIONA DOLE. 


Beautiful Butterfly, 
Where are you going, 
Small, lively, brown fairy leaf? 


Sweet little maiden, 
I flit in the sunshine, 
I flit in the soft Summer-breeze. 


Beautiful Butterfly, 
Where did you come from, 
Small, lively, brown fairy leaf? 


Sweet little maiden, 
I grew in the sunshine, 
I came in the soft Summer-breeze. 


Beautiful Butterfly, 
How long is your life here, 
Small, lively, brown fairy leaf? 


Sweet little maiden, 
I fade in the sunshine, 
I die in the soft Summer breeze! 
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THE SHAKER SociETY AN 


EXPERIMENT IN 


SOCIALISM 


By PAULINE CARRINGTON BOUVE 


EVER before has the spirit of 
N socialism been so wide reaching 

in its influences in America and 

the world at large, as today. 
Never before has the spirit been voiced 
so loudly in universities, colleges, schools. 
Yet by a strange freak of our mental 
organism, no practical experiments along 
this line are now being made. 

Since the establishment of the United 
States as an independent government, 
more than seventy communal societies 
have been organized, have flourished for 
brief periods, gradually declined, and 
finally passed into oblivion. 

The religious sect whose adherents are 
known as “‘Shakers’’ has passed through 
all except the last mentioned of these 
successive stages of existence, and be- 
cause these people have come nearer than 
any others (who have made a like 
attempt) to establishing a successful com- 
munal society, their belief, their method 
of living and their system of ethics and 
religion are matters of interest at this 
time. 

In tracing the rise and growth of this 
society, it is interesting to find its real 
source not in England but in France. In 
1668 a band of religionists, who were the 
outcome of the revolutions of Dauphiny 
and Vavarias, began to make a profound 
impression upon the minds of the peas- 
ants in these localities, and a remarkable 
revival resulted from their preachings. 
Five or six thousand Protestant enthu- 
siasts declared themselves Prophets and 
inspired of the Holy Ghost, and their 
fantastic utterances were received very 
reverently by the simple country people 
who augmented their number daily. 

Among the thousands of the “new 


prophets” there were a great many chil- 
dren and young people of both sexes, 
ranging from six or seven to twenty-five 
years of age. These hysterical subjects 
were seized with “strange fits that came 
upon them with tremblings and faintings, 
as in a swoon,” and when recovering 
from these seizures they began to reveal 
the visions they had had of heaven and 
hell, and to prophesy the fall of the 
Church and the Pope and the visitation 
of the Lord’s wrath upon the ungodly. 
All this was perhaps the result of the 
long endured persecution of the Hugue- 
nots, manifested among the ignorant 
French peasantry. 

Among the well born and educated 
class of French Protestants there was no 
manifestation of this nature. This sort 
of spiritual hysteria was not tolerated by 
these Protestants of the noblesse who, 
fleeing to England at approximately the 
same time, had obtained the protection of 
the Bishop of London. 

When, therefore, three of the “Proph- 
ets,’ Elias Marlon, John Cavilier, and 
Durand Fage, arrived at Dover in 1705, 
the protégés of the Bishop appealed to 
him to authorize them to inquire into the 
mission of the newcomers, whose denun- 
ciations of and imprecations upon the 
English church and government, they 
feared might bring themselves into dis- 
repute. The Prophets, instead of answer- 
ing the questions put to them “with cool- 
ness and precision,” according to an early 
chronicler, became so violent and abusive 
that they were declared imposters by the 
deputies. This charge being ratified by 
the Bishop, the “Prophets” were en- 
joined to discontinue their “prophesy- 
ing” and maledictions. With the folly 
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that belongs to fanaticism, they disre- 
garded the authority of the government 
under which they had voluntarily placed 
themselves and immediately began “to 
suffer persecution for their faith’s sake.” 

Under the patronage of such men as 
Sir Richard Bulkley and John Lacey, 
Esquire, they continued to hold their 
assemblies in Soho, where they openly 
invoked the judgment of God upon the 
whole establishment and priests, the city 
of London, and the British nation. It 
was but natural that they should be 
ordered before the police as disturbers 
of the peace. They were tried, fined 
twenty marks each, and made to stand 
upon a scaffold with papers pinned on 
their hearts stating their offence, the 
sentence being executed at Charing Cross 
and the Royal Exchange. These meas- 
ures did not deter the “Prophets,” how- 
ever, and they continued to prophesy, 
denounce, and to work wonders,. claiming 


as one of the Gifts of the Spirit which 
had fallen upon them, the power to re- 
store the dead to life. It is recorded that 
much disrepute and ridicule was brought 
upon them on the occasion of their trial 
of their supposed power to raise to life 
the body of a Doctor Cames who had 
just died. A great concourse of people 
gathered to witness the performance of 
the miracle. The credulity of the multi- 
tude became a jest and brought the (Cam- 
asards) “prophets” under the law of 
Religious Imposters, Blackstone vol. v, 
chap. iv, 7, 62, which reads: “A seventh 
species of offenders in this class are all 
religious imposters: such as falsely pre- 
tend an extraordinary commission from 
heaven, or terrify and abuse the people 
with false denunciations of judgments. 
These, as tending to subvert all religion 
by bringing it into ridicule and contempt, 
are punishable by the temporal courts 
with fine, imprisonment, and infamous 
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corporal punishment.” 

That the French “Prophets” had, by 
their conduct, deliberately brought upon 
themselves the penalty of the law is clear, 
but it is equally clear, perhaps, that the 
English government was unwise in treat- 
ing seriously this form of mental hys- 
teria. Although the original promulga- 
tors of this singular faith died, their 
teachings lived after them and were re- 
ceived by a band of dissenters who 
formed themselves into a society known 
as “Quakers” in 1747. James and Jane 
Wardley were the leaders of this ‘“‘So- 
ciety.” 

Among those who were admitted to its 
membership was a young woman of re- 
markable intellectual gifts, though of the 
humblest parentage and without educa- 
tion. 

This young woman was Ann Lee, a 
name famous now as the founder of the 
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Shaker Society in America. The person- 
ality of the woman was strong, for 
shortly after connecting herself with the 
Wardley sect by a confession of her sins, 
she assumed the controlof the Society and 
was accepted by the former leaders as 
the “Mother.” Ann Lee was born in an 
humble quarter of the manufacturing 
town of Manchester in England, Febru- 
ary 29th, 1736. 

As a child she was grave and serious, 
and would no doubt, have had a very 
different story had she received even a 
common school education. The children 
of John Lee, the blacksmith, had to share 
the burden of supporting a large family 
and little Ann “learned to work instead 
of to read,” at an early age. In the 
cotton mills of a Manchester factory the 
child worked and dreamed her childish 
dreams of Christ and the angels and a 
life of purity. Had she been born under 
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Catholic influences, she would have be- 
come a novice in some convent, recogniz- 
ing her visions in legend and story of 
saint and martyr. 

But Ann Lee, the blacksmith’s daugh- 
er, was born at a time when among those 
of her class, there was a reaction against 
the established churches. As she grew 
up to womanhood she showed a repug- 
nance toward the idea of marriage, but 
for women of that time it was the only 
outlook. Her objections were overruled 
and before her eighteenth year was coni- 
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pleted she was wedded to kindly, beef- 
eating Abraham Stanley, who suffered 
as much in one way, perhaps, through 
this union as Ann herself. Four of the 
children born of this marriage died in 
infancy, a fifth child lived to be six years 
of age. The birth of the last child al- 
most cost her own life, as she underwent 
what is known as the Czsarian operation 
in giving it birth. Abraham Stanley had 
become, after his marriage, addicted to 
drunkenness, and we may easily imagine 
how the good-natured blacksmith may 
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have grown weary of his wife’s dreams 
and visions and fits of gloom and de- 
pression. One may, while not exonerat- 
ing him from blame for his cruelty 
afterwards, realize that for a man of his 
purely physical type, life with a woman 
of purely spiritual type was very difficult. 
It is a matter of history that he told her 
he would leave her, and that he lived with 
another woman as his wife. 

Whatever conclusion the reader may 
reach, the fact remains that Ann Lee 
Stanley, after coming to America, re- 
fused to live longer with her husband as 
his wife, and that the burden of her 
preachment now was celibacy, not for 
the leaders and elders only, but for all 
who desired to enter the kingdom of 
heaven. Here again we find extremes 
meeting: celibacy, one of the cardinal 
doctrines of Catholicism, was now be- 
come a cardinal point of doctrine in the 
antipodal religion—Shakerism! Liketheir 
forerunners, the Prophets or Camasards, 
the English Shakers became defiant of 
order and tradition, preached boldly the 
tenets of their faith, declared that they 
held direct communion with the 
spiritual world, delivered themselves of 
prophetic utterances, and were promptly 
shut up by the legal authorities. Ann 
Lee, or “The Mother,” as she was called 
now by her followers, taught soberness 
and righteousness of life and purpose, 
and it was a mistake on the part of the 
Established Church and the law to use 
severe measures against a body of people 
who, notwithstanding how unreasonable 
and fantastic their theories might be, were 
leading orderly, sober and industrious 
lives. 

The physical and mental trials suffered 
by this remarkable woman served only to 
strengthen her spiritually, and that she 
really possessed abnormal powers must 
be acknowledged, if we accept as authen- 
tic the accounts that have been handed 
down and transcribed from the eigh- 
teenth century. 

In 1770 she had been acknowledged 
as the Head of the Society of Shakers, 
and according to the belief of that body, 
the Christ spirit had come again and in a 
woman completed the spiritual image of 
the divine image, as Eve had completed 
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the natural and human creation. Mother 
Ann was accepted as the feminine mani- 
festation of the dual God Father-Mother, 
and as such was curiously enough a sort 
of female pope of this group of believers, 
whose initial step was the throwing off 
of everything savoring of Catholicity! 

It will Be of interest to note here that 
the identital God Father-Mother idea is 
one of the fundamental features of the 
Christian Science faith. It is also note- 
worthyhat in the village of Canterbury, 
where the founder of the latter sect 
lived in her early life, there was a Shaker 
Society which embraced a membership of 
three hundred souls. 

In 1774 Mother Ann announced that 
she had received a revelation directing 
her to repair to America. In obedience 
to this divine command she rallied her 
most devoted followers, told them of her 
visitation and began to prepare for the 
voyage. | 

Abraham Stanley, her husband, had 
not at this time become hopelessly dis- 
gusted with his domestic and conjugal 
life, it appears, for he was among those 
who made the voyage. The other voy- 
agers were William Lee, her brother, 
James Whittaker, John and Richard 
Hocknell, James Shepherd, Mary Part- 
ington and Nancy Lee, not of the 
“sailor’s star’ variety, surely, who was 
a niece of Mother Ann. The embarka- 
tion was from Liverpool, May 17th, 
1774, and they arrived in New York 
harbor the following. August. 

The little band of religionists took up 
their abode in a shelter of woodland at 
the spot now occupied by the village of 
Watervliet, New York. Here, surround- 
ed by sturdy, kindly Dutch settlers, the 
“Shakers” lived at peace with themselves 
and their neighbors for three years and 
a half. 

They were skilful farmers and indus- 
trious laborers at whatever handiwork 
they undertook, and meantime they were 
patiently waiting for the “great gathering 
of persons to the gospel of Christ’s 
second appearing,” which Mother Ann, 
His messenger, had promised. A singular 
religious revival agitated the town of 
New Lebanon, New York, during the 
year 1779, and in the following spring 
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many of those farmers who had been 
under this spiritual excitement visited 
Mother Ann at Watervliet, and accepted 
her teachings and became members of 
the Society. This seemed a fulfilment 
of her prophecy and had much to do with 
strengthening not only her already pow- 
erful influence among her followers, but 
her faith in herself—a faith that never 
faltered till the day of her death, Sep- 
tember 8th, 1784. 

The wave of what is called “spiritual- 
ism” that in the nineteenth century 
swept over certain parts of America had 
its initial movement in the psychic phe- 
nomena claimed and manifested by the 
“Shakers.” The table-tapping,  spirit- 
rapping Rochester devotees were not half 
so remarkable in their manifestations as 
many of the sedate elderesses and elders 
in their various busy little communities, 
who after days of industrious farming, 
preserving, poultry raising and other sane 
avocations, spent their evenings in “danc- 


ing,” “shaking,” and delivering oracles 
from such eminent persons as Elias, 
Moses, the revered Mother Ann, and 
others of death’s aristocracy. 

The Shakers of Watervliet called 
themselves “Believers in Christ’s second 
appearing,’ and no people ever lived 
more industrious, useful, innocent lives 
than these singular followers of a sect 
whose head was a woman, at the time 
when women were held as the inferior 
of men and occupied a distinctly subor- 
dinate position in the affairs of life. 

Imprisonment and personal violence 
were their portion in the new as they had 
been in the old world, but in spite of this, 
the singular psychic phenomena which 
attended their meetings, the purity of 
their lives and teachings, produced a 
profound impression and converts were 
added steadily. 

Nearly a score of these communistic 
religious societies have been established 
in America since the first little struggling 
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group settled at Watervliet one hundred 
and twenty-six years ago, and these com- 
munities have not only supported them- 
selves, but many of them have become 
wealthy. Although they are no longer 
reinforced by the present generation, and 
because of this reason are gradually 
passing out of existence, the fact that 
they have for seventy years been success- 
ful socialists, gives them a strong hold 
upon public interest. 

The experiments of Owen, Fourier, 
the Brook Farm Transcendentalists, and 
all the rest of the purely socialistic 
efforts failed while Shakerism has suc- 
ceeded. Why? The answer seems to 
lie in the fact that while Shakerism held 
the principles of communism as neces- 
sary and rational, there was a definite 
religion behind and under their com- 
munism, which was the outcome and not 
the basic principle of their system of life. 
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Faith, or the religious idea, has always 
been the strongest factor in the accom- 
plishment of great movements in the 
world. The monotheistic idea of the 
Jewish race, produced Mosaic law which 
is the real foundation of our civil code. 
Christianity has developed all of the 
higher qualities of men and brought civil- 
ization to its highest point. 

Primarily Shakerism was a religious 
movement and for that reason, those who 
embraced its doctrines were possessed by 
an idea that has always dominated the 
mind of man (when it gives itself to 
such dominion) most powerfully. But 
besides this, Shakerism as a system is 
varied in its elements. It is, in a sense, 
complex, and it is expansive to a greater 
degree than any other purely religious 
system that has ever been tried. 

While exercising the spiritualistic 
powers, they claim and actually appear 
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to possess, they have been intensely prac- 
tical, and take care of the temporal as 
well as the spiritual needs of humanity. 
In every comunity, systematic and jntelli- 
gent labor has had its place beside a very 
curious asceticism. 

“Be faithful with your hands” was the 
watchword in the mouth of the founder 
of the faith. 

The Shakers have sowed and reaped, 
invented domestic contrivances for sav- 
ing labor, cared for poultry, raised sheep, 
flowers and vegetables for the markets, 
and are as “canny” in making a bargain 
as possible. Nor has the ascetic life 
made the women of the order unmindful 
of creature comforts, and a sense of 
beauty in apparel, for the famous 
“Shaker preserves” fetch the highest 
prices, while the long lines of the Shaker 
mantles known as the “Dorothy-cloak”’ 
are among the most popular of the styles 
for evening wraps for city belles. 

It is curious to find so many points of 
similarity between this rapidly disap- 
pearing religious body and that recent 
sect which is daily augmenting its num- 
bers—Christian Science. The Shakers 


hold as a fundamental doctrine the’ 


duality of God, manifesting the mascu- 
line and feminine sex principle in spirit, 
Wisdom and Love, the God-Father, God- 
Mother, finding a plausible argument in 
the words: “So God created man in 
His own image, in the image of God 
created He him, male and female created 
He them!” The feminine element in the 
Creator is insisted upon in the tenets of 
Christian Science as Father-Mother-God. 

That for keeping pure and free the 
desires of the soul, the body was kept 
sound, was an essential doctrine of 
Shakerism. Ann Lee taught that physi- 
cal ailments could be cured by the appli- 
cation of spirit force, and her followers 
have always practised the “healing-gift” 
which has wrought some remarkable 
cures apparently. The newer and strong- 
er body of religionists claim that physical 
ailment is cured by spiritual denial of 
it, or the affirmation that it does not 
exist. Each of these sects preaches peace. 

Celibacy, not only of its elders and 
elderesses, but of the entire body of be- 
lievers, each individually, is absolutely 
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obligatory among the Shakers. The ten- 
dency of Christian Science is to advocate 
celibacy as more spiritual than the life of 
those who “marry and are given in 
marriage.” Here the parallelism ceases, 
but these parallels are interesting to note 
and very striking. 

It is the obligatory celibacy that lies 
at the root of the obvious decline of this 
religion. The modern generation does 
not recruit its forces and there will be 
in comparatively few years no members 
to take the place of those who are going 
one by one to “join the choir invisible.” 

During the revolutionary war their 
patriotism was doubted because they 
preached the gospel of peace; yet 
Lafayette went out of his way, when in 
New York, to attend a meeting at that 
time being held in the neighborhood, and 
was greatly impressed in this connection. 
To know that it is stated that one of the 
Shaker sisters announced the brave 
Frenchman’s death, giving the day and 
hour, before the news had reached 
America, and that when the message 
came it verified in every detail the sister’s 
“vsion.” 

Life in the Shaker community is a 
very industrious but a very peaceful ex- 
istence. On the faces of those living in 
these communities there is the imprint 
of peace and purity. Weaving, preserv- 
ing, teaching the young people who are 
taken under their charge, caring for the 
poultry and keeping the “family” homes 
scrupulously neat are the duties of the 
sisters. Farming, sheep-saising, the con- 
coction of healing potions, among which 
witch hazel has attained world-wide 
celebrity, wood-sawing and carpentry are 
the avocations of the brothers and elders, 
and on a summer afternoon, elders, 
sisters, and the children, may be seen 
gathering apples or sitting on the door- 
step chatting together very much as 
any ordinary family of ordinary farmer 
folk. It was a Shaker sister who 
suggested the idea of “cut” nails, 
and who invented the first metal cir- 
cular saw ever used, while several 
minor labor-saving contrivances, such as 
the first apple-corer, were invented by 
members of this community. 

While no single community has be- 
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come extremely wealthy, all of the settle- 
ments have prospered and accumulated 
extensive holdings. The aggregate prop- 
erty, if equally divided, would give a 
portion of about eleven acres to each 
individual, and the members of the 
Church order—those who have irrevoc- 
ably joined the Community and given up 
whatever property they possessed to the 
general fund,—are certain of abundant 
food, shelter, and care in old age. Should 
a member leave the Community, he can- 
not demand what he has given nor secure 
a penny for any services while in the 
Community. 

That those within the fold are con- 
tented, is proved by the fact that cases 
of disaffection have been extremely rare. 
The family or novitiate order, are those 
who accept the faith and come into a 
certain relation with the society, but who 
choose to live in their own families and 
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manage their own temporal affairs. Such 
members are not controlled by the So- 
ciety in regard to their property. 

The Second or Junior Class is made 
up of persons who have no family tie 
and these unite in the Community order, 
contracting to give their services free of 
charge to support the interests of the 
“family” to which they belong; property 
given by such members may be resumed, 
but no interest for its use can be claimed. 

The Third, or Senior Class, is com- 
prised of those persons who, after delib- 
eration, enter fully into a united and 
consecrated interest. These “Covnant” 
to unite themselves, their services, and 
all they. possess to the support of the 
Gospel and to the service of God, agree- 
ing never to bring debt or damage claim 
or demand against the Society or any 
member thereof. This Class is called the 


Church Order and these who sign the 
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Church Covenant are irrevocably bound 
to it. 

No children are taken into the 
“families” except by the request or full 
consent of those who have lawful right 
to control them “together with the child’s 
own consent.” They receive instruction in 
the rudimentary branches of education, 
Bible instruction, and are taught some 
manual occupation or are trained for 
business careers. 

In the early days of the Society, the 
children were treated with great severity 
and there is a case on record of a girl 
who confessed that she loved a young 
man in the Community and was harshly 
whipped. She was considered to have 
fallen into great sin and felt herseif 
that she was guiky of a crime. This 
was the result of the doctrine that any 
save a brotherly love between men and 
women is a mortal sin. The discipline 
relaxed, however, as the sect grew older 
and wiser and now the youthful sisters 
and brothers in the Communities are 
ruled by the law of love and gentleness, 
rather than harshness and severity. Some 
years ago the “Shakers” discarded swine 
flesh from. their dietary list and about 
ten years ago, the entire order decided to 
eliminate all meat from their meals and 
to adopt vegetarianism. At Harvard, 
Massachusetts, the visitor who cares to 
see the life of a Community may get an 
interesting glimpse of the daily routine 
followed by these worthy but very singu- 
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lar people. The temporary guest: some- 
times finds the milk cart from the village 
the only means of conveyance to the 
Community but the journey is not un- 
pleasant. 

Once within the shadow of the un- 
gainly, ugly buildings, he falls under the 
spell of a certain sort of picturesqueness. 
The Elderesses and Sisters in their tight- 
fitting caps and their prim capes or ker- 
chiefs are usually sweet-faced elderly 
women, who are really under the influ- 
ence of their own belief in the “Spirit.” 

Many of the Communities have been 
forced to coalesce, because their numbers 
were insufficient to till the soil and keep 
the settlement self-supporting. The eyes 
of the young generation are turned 
worldward, and the serene-faced women 
and grave-eyed men who hold the re- 
maining Communities, feel that “Icha- 
bod” is written over the portals of their 
doorways. 

The reason for this is that the force 
which made the Communal system suc- 
cessful under their shrewd and provident 
management, — the religious idea, — is 
dying. The socialism that is expressed 
by segregated groups of people dividing 
their property equally is a failure. The 
spiritual life and teaching of these people 
have been a good influence in American 
life. The Shakers have handed down to 
us an ideal, strained and impracticable, 
perhaps, but still an ideal of purity, and, 
having done this, their mission is ended. 
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THE MANIA OF 


EGOISM 


By ZITELLA COCKE 


HE readers of today who have 
become acquainted with the life 
and character of the celebrated 
Scotch physician, Dr. Abernethy, 
will hardly forget his sententious speech 
and abrupt candour, and perhaps will re- 
call his significant reply to a lawyer, who, 
in a Court-room of Edinburgh, having 
spent almost two hours in putting subtle 
interrogations concerning the mental con- 
dition of his client, finally said to the 
great medical authority: “Dr. Aber- 
nethy, do you think that my client has 
ever been insane at any time of his life?” 
“Sir,” answered the imperturbed physi- 
cian, “everybody in the world is insane, 
on some subject, at some time of life.” 
It is recorded that this distinguished 
physician in the witness box continued 
his testimony as to the nature and limita- 
tions of mental excitement or derange- 
ment, at the same time, persistently 
adhering to his original statement, that 
no human mind was at all times and on 
all subjects, thoroughly sane. Whether or 
not we agree or prefer not to agree with 
this dictum of the famous Scotchman— 
and the Scotch, we know are proverbially 
fond of metaphysics—we must admit 
that his theory is not altogether without 
plausibility, and, propounded as it was, 
before the age which recognizes “brain- 
storms,” and their disastrous workings, 
we feel inclined to tolerate, even if we 
do not endorse the opinion of the learned 
and eccentric Esculapius of Scotland. 
No less an authority than Bishop 
3utler declared that communities were 
quite as liable to attacks of insanity as 
individuals, whereupon Dean Stanley 
says: “If the Rishop’s words are true, 
then it is so much the more necessary 
that we should educate ourselves to be 
our own keepers.” 
This statement may be considered as 


a fair and complete expression of the 
duty which lies nearest to every man, 
and consequently to every community, 
and the very worthy and most Christian 
gentleman, Dean Stanley, wil! not have 
lived in vain, if but a few individuals 
take his advice to heart. 

That a morbid self-consciousness, of 
egoism, if we so name it, is an abundant 
cause as well as promoter of unsound 
mental conditions, will hardly be denied 
by persons whose habit is to see things 
as they are. Indeed, a lack of mental 
balance, like an avenging Nemesis, too 
often follows an absurd, unbridled ego- 
ism, and many a home which might be 
a sacred well of happiness, is rendered a 
place of most ingenious torment, because, 
forsooth, some member of the household 
is possessed by the mania of egoism,—a 
self-contemplation, —a_self-analysis,—a 
morbid inspection which  paralyzes 
moral and intellectual energy,—an ever- 
dominating—ever-clamorous ego, which 
does not permit its victim to see anything 
outside of self! 

This disease, as it may be justly called, 
is not necessarily an over-valuation of 
self—it not unfrequently takes the form 
of self-depreciation,—nor is it a colossal 
conceit which renders the weak-minded 
and superficial ridiculous and only ridicu- 
lous. It is something distinct and apart 
from conceit, and infinitely more harm- 
ful to its possessor, and more irritating 
to those who are associated with him. 
Nor is self-appreciation invariably the 
characteristic of weak minds. On the 
contrary, men of genius in literature, art, 
and statesmanship, have not been devoid 
of it, and an excessive expression of it, 
may be safely estimated in many instan- 
ces as a bravado,—a defiance,—a sort of 
challenge of opinion which does not be- 
little the speaker and sometimes amuses 
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his hearers. We can hardly believe that 
the Chevalier de Savoie, who, when re- 
buked for his dissolute life, replied: 
“Depend upon it, God will think twice 
before damning a gentleman of my qual- 
ity,” meant literally and absolutely the 
words he uttered, and still less that 
the Duc de Clermont-Sonnerre believed 
what he said, when, in speaking of him- 
self he declared: “God will never dare 
to damn a duke and a peer.” There are 
things which common sense forbids us to 
accept. Does any one who reasons be- 
lieve that Marie Antoinette said: “If 
the people cannot get bread, why do 
they not eat cake?” Would the woman 
of whom Mirabeau declared that she was 
the strongest man of the whole number 
in the Tribunal Hall, be likely to ask such 
a question? It is far more probable that 
it was the invention of Egolite, who never 
left an opportunity unimproved to slan- 
der the unfortunate Queen, than that this 
daughter of Maria Theresa—this brave 
woman who put her vile accusers to an 
open shame, and outwitted them all in 
her answers, should have uttered so 
absurd and silly a speech. The _blas- 
phemous words of these reckless French 
peers, were no doubt largely due to self- 
consciousness, but not to an exaggerated 
idea of their own importance. They 
knew better, and spoke rather to deceive 
others than themselves,—the affectation 
of appearing more wicked than one really 
is, being a weakness not confined to poets 
or peers or epochs. 

When we reflect that self-conscious- 
ness is often an indecisive struggle be- 
tween vanity and diffidence, it is easy to 
see how it can exist without an excessive 
self-valuation. \Vho has not been a wit- 
ness to the self-caused agony of the bash- 
ful man. Who is it, who attracts more 
atention to himself as he enters a draw- 
ing room than anyone else, if not the 
self-conscious man? Who is it who 
hangs back at the entrance to a public 
gathering, hesitating, fearing, and oftimes 
refusing to enter, lest his presence should 
be observed and remarked? Surely not 
the sound and sane individual who is 
sublimely unconscious of self! 

“T could never walk up an aisle to the 
front seat, as you can do, I ath too shy,” 


said a young lady at a church door, evi- 
dently proud of her over-weening mod- 
esty, to her companion who was urging 
her forward. 

“Why not?” promptly replied the com- 
panion, as she walked on, with more 
thought of a seat than of herself. “No- 
body is noticing us, or caring about us, 
and there are seats to be found in front.” 
It is not difficult to decide which one of 
these two maidens, of the same sort and 
condition in life, was the more modest 
or the less conscious of self. 

We are told by those whose province 
it is to be reasonably well informed upon 
such matters, that throughout New Eng- 
land, the farm-solitudes, country-places 
and spots remote from the great high- 
ways of travel and commerce show a 
constantly increasing number of insane 
persons, or persons who, in popular par- 
lance, are “queer”’—‘“cracked’ —“eccen- 
tiic” or otherwise abnormally affected. 
This may be true and yet we know that 
an accentuated individualism is not con- 
fined to the states of New England. The 
land of the free and the home of the 
brave, is still young enough to encourage 
an emphasis of individuality, notwith- 
standing the immensity of its territory. 
There is doubtless a difference in degree 
and quality, yet, Texas, California and 
Oregon can produce and foster as pro- 
nounced individualism, as decided per- 
sonality, as can be found anywhere in the 
East. A government for the people and 
by the people will neves be wanting in 
men and women of strong convictions 
and although self-assertion may exist 
without self-consciousness, an alliance is 
not only possible, but probable. 

In the Republic of Switzerland, and 
in other mountainous regions of Conti- 
nental Europe, may be found a people, 
who, more than any people on the globe, 
become victims unto death of the disease, 
known as Nostalgia or home-sickness. 
Removed from the environage in which 
they were born and reared, they be- 
come abjectly despondent and utterly 
miserable—inaccessible to every appeal 
of pleasure, and, incapable of looking 
outside of self, even amid surroundings 
the most atractive, they sicken and die. 
Every prospect may please, but the home- 
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sick self-centered man, inhales an atmos- 
phere mentally and morally poisonous. 
It a well known fact, during the war be- 
tween the States of North America, that 
soldiers from sparcely inhabited moun- 
tain ranges, remote from large settle- 
ments and localities which were con- 
sidered almost beyond the pale of civil- 
ization died by the hundreds of home- 
sickness and pining for the two or three 
acres of land and the cabin which they 
called their own. What to them were the 
questions, the interests or the incentives 
of conflicting parties or the opposing con- 
victions which go to make a casus belli 
between different sections? The efface- 
ment of self, and the capabilities of self- 
sacrifice, which after all constitute the 
only virtue and glory of war, could not 
be theirs in the very nature of things. 
Like Saul and David, the bullet and the 
epidemic slew its thousands and the 
mania of self-consciousness slew its tens 
of thousands. Patriotism in its highest 
sense demands that a man should see and 
act outside of consideration of self. 

The prevalence and virulence of this 
mania of self-consciousness are recog- 
nized facts in the various systems of 
therapeutics which now so insistently 
ask the attention of the public. Whatever 
may be the claims of these systems in 
other respects, or whatever differences 
in their attitude toward the patient they 
all agree in exacting the ignoring of Self. 
“Help the patient to get out of himself,” 
says the regular practitioner or specialist, 
equipped with a dozen diplomas from the 
universities of Europe and America. 
“Lose yourself in the thought of the 
greatness of God and His works,” says 
the healer in the administration of his 
particular theory for the relief of the 
invalid who seeks his aid. Getting be- 
yond the contemplation of self,—getting 
out of self,—is the watchword of all 
the remedial cults, and the schools of 
mind-cure in the present day. It is quite 
true that the traditional step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous is in this special 
treatment, not unfrequently a startlingly 
short one, as, for illustration, in the story 
of the little girl who undertook to per- 
form the professional duty of her mothe: 
who was a prominent healer in the town. 
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The door-bell rang and was answered 
by the little girl. “I have called,” said 
the lady, who was an applicant for health 
through Christian Science, “to see your 
mother, I wish her to treat me.” 

“Mamma is not at home,” answered 
the little girl, “but come in, I can treat 
you just as well as she can, 1 know how 
she does it. Take a seat and tell me what 
the claim is.” ; 

“T am suffering from hiccoughs,” re- 
plied the lady taking a seat, and articu- 
lating with some difficulty. 

“There is no hiccoughs,—there is no 
shecups, now let the Father-Mother God 
manifest Himself,’ was the solemn pro- 
nouncementof the little usurper. Whether 
or not there was any immediate manifes- 
tation or removal of the “claim,” is not 
recorded, but the remarkable remedy was 
not unlike the time-honored cure the 
old-fashioned nurses recommended and 
practised, to frighten a child who had the 
hiccoughs,—a remedy held in high esteem 
in the pharmacopeia of the nursery, and 
warranted to be more efficacious than the 
traditional nine swallows of water. It 
can hardly be questioned that the patient 
who submitted to the treatment of this 
juvenile healer had an experience of 
astonishment which might have proved 
as effective as a real scare! 

But of all subjects which interest us, 
perhaps the one which may be considered 
inexhaustible, the one in which we are 
making discoveries with every new ex- 
perience and new acquisition, is Self. 
And in this self-study and self-knowl- 
edge, our conclusions are invariably at 
variance with the assumption of youth 
and romance. There are few things in life 
more pathetic than this fact. We hear 
much of the selfishness of the young, and 
it is not without reason, since ignorance 
and inexperience are the parents of self-. 
ishness, and too, unhappily, in that con- 


ventional sense of selfishness which 
manifests itself in ill-breeding, small 
tyrannies and other petty forms. But 


it is rare that youth carries in its bosom 
that serpent whose venomous fangs are 
destructive of all peace and happiness; 
the self-consciousness which is the bane 
of enjoyment. Introspection and contem- 
plation of self, like smoking and other 
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uses of tobacco become a habit, and after- 


ward, second-nature. No man is victim- 
ized by tobacco or drink, save through 
his consent, and no man becomes a vic- 
tim of the mania of self-consciousness 
who has not voluntarily surrendered the 
right to be his own keeper. 

The heroic manliness of Robert Louis 
Stevenson was evident in nothing more 
than his brave endeavor to master every 
tendency and temptation to morbidness 
or any form which a consciousness of 
self might assume. In spite of the knowl- 
edge that his strength, indeed his life, 
was ebbing away, and in physical pain 
which the hardiest might well fear, he 
continued to labor and to hope, looking 
out into the things of earth and seeing a 
beauty and finding a charm everywhere. 
He was a living example of the truth of 
his popular rhyme :— 


The world is so full of a number of 
things 

That we all ought to be as happy as 
kings, 


and when asked by his friend in what 
way he most suffered from lack of 
physical health, replied: ‘In the feeling 
that I am not strong enough to resent 
an insult properly,—not strong enough 
to knock a man down.” 

Here certainly was no lack of appreci- 
ation of the joy of physical strength and 
health of the noble art of self-defence, 
and the right of self-assertion, yet neither 
work, nor conversation, nor temper ever 
betrayed that the Serpent of self-con- 
sciousness had ever found lodgment in 
his bosom. Friends and associates were 
never called upon to hearken to his tale of 
woe, nor were visitors ever bored by a 
recital of his ailments or privations. 
Compelled to quit the city of his birth, 
Edinburgh, for reason of its rigorous 
climate, he departed with cheerfulness, 
eager for the things he was to see and 
enjoy in a distant land, yet not without 
a word of hope that he might be per- 
mitted to return and “die in the dear 
old town.” That boon was not granted, 
but the blessing of cheerfulness remained 
with him to the last. The tablet which 
commemorates this beloved son of Edin- 
burgh, in the cathedral of St. Giles, like 
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the statue of Sir Walter Scott, is a source 
of inspiration as well as a joy to the 
whole city. Both of these authors con- 
tended with difficulties which might easily 
have crushed a man who carried the 
additional burden of self-consciousness. 
Both of them lost thought of Self, and 
found new life for themselves in the 
creations they gave to the world. 

What a contrast to these two heroes 
in the battle of life is that impersonation 
of egoism who bore about the world 
what Matthew Arnold called “the pageant 
of a bleeding heart,”’—whose morbid, in- 
sistent consciousness of self did not allow 
him to look upon another’s good, but im- 
plored all mankind to look upon his mis- 
fortunes and to grow heartless and 
cynical with him, who, endowed with 
the material advantages of birth and 
wealth, and enough of the divine afflatus 
to merit the name of genius, bestowed 
upon the world the disease of Byronism. 
Imprisoned in the cell of self-conscious- 
ness, nothing emanated from him, save 
hate and bitterness, and the young men 
of the early nineteenth century learned 
from this coarsest man of genius who 
ever lived, naught that was pure, naught 
that was lovely, naught that was of good 
report. To secure worldly success and 
look down upon the hate of all below 
was in the mind of Byron, the highest 
attainment of man. 

Close upon the heels of a morbid self- 
consciousness treads another enemy to 
peace and contentment, which masks 
under the garb of humility, much like 
the pride which apes that unusual virtue 
and this is self-pity. Not many more 
deadly foes beset the soul which is tor- 
mented by this rabid distemper, and the 
unfortunate being who offers no resist- 
ance to its attacks becomes an early prey 
to almost any temptation to evil. A 
name well known in the history of the 
United States——a man who was born 
in perhaps the thriftest of New England 
states, presents one of the most lament- 
able instances on record of the demoraliz- 
ing power of a persistent thought and 
commiseration of Self. No one who is fa- 
miliar with the incidents and heart-burn- 
ings consequent upon the action of the 
different factions which existed among 




















the colonists during the Revolutionary 
War, will deny that Benedict Arnold had 


righteous cause for grievance. His best 
efforts semed unappreciated and prefer- 
ment passed him to light upon men 
who, in the opinion of his friends and 
of himself were far less deserving. Mrs. 
Browning said of Napoleon that he had 
the genius to be loved, and this quality 
and genius Benedict Arnold did not 
possess. Rather, did he excite opposition 
and even enmity, but he never at the 
beginning.of his career meant to be a 
traitor. Brooding, day after day, upon 
what he deemed most undeserved injur- 
ies and insults, he stirred the Serpent of 
self-consciousness until it filled his 
bosom with deadly venom. That pity 
which nature gives us that we may exer- 
cise it for the benefit of others, self- 
consciousness turned upon himself, and, 
writhing under a sense of his wrongs, 
and the injustice of his compatriots, he 
fell beneath temptation and betrayed his 
country. How bitterly he -epented his 
sin and his folly, the hour of his death 
recorded. The Serpent never granted 
him a reprieve from torment in life or 
death, and his last words were :—“Bury 
me in my uniform—the uniform of the 
American soldier.” 

In the gallery of portraits which illus- 
trate the walls of the Memorial hall of 
West Point, one place is vacant and will 
ever remain vacant, and yet it speaks to 
the world with far more eloquence than 
could the greatest triumph of the limner’s 
ait, for in that empty spot would have 
been fixed the portrait of Benedict 
Arnold, but for the deed which has black- 
ened his name for all time. Had he 
stifled the cry of self-consciousness and 
looked upon the wrongs of his country, 
rather than upon his own, he might have 
won not only honor and distinction, but 
the homage of a grateful people. The 
goad of self-pity, sharper than a two- 
edged sword, drives to self-destruction. 

Here indeed was Tragedy, memorable 
and historic, but Comedy and even Farce, 
refuse to be cheated of their part in the 
drama of the mania of self-consciousness. 
In the drawing-room, the home, the 
church, and the air, we are pained, dis- 
gusted and amused by its plays. Re- 
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ligion is not exempt, and what poses too 
often as a morbid conscientiousness, is 
rather a form and expression of this 
Mania. A woman who made her own 
religious experience a constant subject of 
conversation, who seemed to find infinite 
satisfaction in turning her heart inside 
out for the inspection of others, who kept 
up unceasing questions of wonderment 
and fear concerning her own chances of 
salvation and the chances of her neigh- 
bors, added greatly to the discomfort of 
home by making the indifference to the 
claims of religion on the part of her 
husband, a reason for reproaching him 
and disquieting her own soul. One day in 
excessive manifestation of grief, she ex- 
claimed: “Oh, my husband, tell me why 
is it that you never think of religion ?” 
“Really, my dear,” answered the hus- 
band, who had patiently listened to her 
monologues for years, “to be frank with 
you, religion seems to give you so much 
unhappiness and suffering, that I have 
sedulously avoided all thought of it.” 
There are those who tell us that the 
twentieth century, notwithstanding its 
splendid and wonderful achievement in 
material progress, its unequalled develop- 
ment of practical methods and utilitarian 
schemes, and its marvelous facilities for 
labor and the saving of labor, is the 
period of an intense self-consciousness. 
If this be true,—if this mania seeks to 
possess us in the very midst of the vari- 
ous interests which invite and demand 
us to look outside of Self, surely it be- 
hoves the sane mind to be on its guard 
with unfailing watchfulness and to heed 
the advice of Dean Stanley, to become 
its own custodian. Each man must be 
a law unto himself in establishing the line 
of demarcation between the dignity of 
self-respect, and even of self-assertion, 
and the mania of self-consciousness. 
But it is not altogether clear that the 
present is a more self-conscious age than 
any other which has preceded it. On 
the contrary, authorities not wanting in 
respectability, protest that it is an age 
wholly dedicated to material progress, 
and so subversive of personality, as to 
tend toward its effacement. We do not 
forget the urbane mockeries and lofty 
sarcasm as sharp and refined as a 
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Damascene blade, which Matthew 
Arnold aimed at the materialism 
of the ninteenth century——a  ma- 


terialism which he pronounced so 
gross as to be absolutely destructive of 
all spiritual development. Yet, whether 
or not one age more than another is pro- 
motive of mental or moral mania, must 
be an open question. Unlike the Tulipo- 
mania which affected Holland and all of 
Europe, or any other mania which is the 
product of commercial condition, the 
mania of self-consciousness afflicts hu- 
manity, and is no respecter of time. Saint 
Augustine was no more impeccable of 
this, than of other frailties, and the 
Monks of the Thebaid doubtless could 
have shown as startling instances of it 
as could have been found among the 
rivalries and animosities ot the Roman or 
Byzantine Court. Spiritual pride is often 
an apotheosis of Self, and what can so 
surely foster self-consciousness as per- 
sistent self-introspection! Not to the age, 
but to the man, does the deplorable mania 
belong. The sixteenth century, with its 
wonderful stir of adventure, its glorious 
burst of song,—the spacious times of 
Queen Elizabeth,—was far from being 
an age of repining, and Shakespeare who 
saw all that the world had to show, and 
felt all that the human heart could feel, 
we may be sure never fell under the bane 
of this mania, but we may be equally sure 
that the disease found its victims then, 
as it does today. We cannot doubt that 
the seventeenth century with its wide re- 
ligious awakening and spiritual quicken- 
ing showed many a heart which mistook 
self-consciousness for conscientiousness. 
Perhaps the eighteenth century, with its 
love of ease, its sublime indifference, and 
repose of manner, its stately minuet and 
elaborate courtesy, was not conducive to 
the genesis or propagation of this mania, 
but we can hardly believe that it did not 
exist. 

That a sane mind and a healthy nature 
should realize its ability to the degree of 
self-assertion is normal, with no taint of 
that mania which is a paralysis to moral 
and intellectual energy. Was it the spur 
of self-consciousness, which, in spite of 
discouragement and the insolence of a 
mutinous crew, urged Columbus to sail 
on until, at last, he reached the fulfilment 
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of his hopes? Nay, rather, the abiding 
conviction which compelled him to self- 
assertion. As a man may be too proud 
to be vain, so a man may be too self- 
assertive to fall a victim to the mania of 
self-consciousness. Dante, stung to the 
quick by the ingratitude of the Floren- 
tines, but asserted his value, which was 
afterward confirmed by his persecutors, 
when he exclaimed: “Who goes if Dante 
stays and who stays if Dante goes?” Dr. 
Johnson, domineering as he was, pos- 
sessed an integrity of sanity which re- 
pelled all attacks of mental mania, and 
the sensitive Charles Lamb, too often on 
“the wrong side of abstemiousness,” be- 
trayed humor rather than self-conscious- 
ness, when he called upon Wordsworth, 
and said: “Mr. Wordsworth, allow me 
to introduce to you my only admirer.” 
When the great English lawyer, Sir Ed- 
ward Coke was in the Tower for political 
reasons he was informed that the king 
had ordered eight lawyers for his defence, 
With the consciousness of knowledge 
rather than of self, he thanked his in- 
formant and calmly answered: “As | 
am accounted to have as much skill in 
the law, as any man in England, I do 
not need such help and I do not fear to 
be judged by the law.” 

Here spoke the voice of justice and of 
manhood. The unhappy youth who lives 
in a condition of embarrassment, because 
he is suppressed with a consciousness of 
too many arms and legs, and does not 
know what to do with them, is finally ad- 
justed and regulated when he does find 
something, to do with them,—his embar- 
rassment departs with his self-conscious- 
ness. Knowledge is power—character is 
power. Great deeds are not wrought 
under the influence of mania. Look out 
and not in,—achieve,—and sanity of mind 
will prove that we can be our own 
keepers. 

Morally and intellectually great, Car- 
lyle by genius and industry was one of 
the giants of the nineteenth century. His 
country sought to confer a title upon him, 
which he thrice refused. The weak and 
superficial cried, “egoism,” but he who 
had so nobly wrought for truth, and so 
faithfully adhered to duty, knew that he 
had achieved a greatness compared to 
which a title was a mere bauble. 
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By L. W. BROWNELL 


is not often that a 
pair of ground- 
breeding birds so far 
forget their natural 
caution and habits 
of concealing their 
home as to build a 
conspicuous nest in 
a bush, and, when 
this does happen, 
‘the bush chosen is 
usually a low ever- 
green or other shrub on which the 
foliage is thick enough to, at least, 
fairly well hide the nest. Occasionally, 
however, a pair, usually young birds 
building their first nest, will, apparently, 
throw all caution to the winds and place 
their abode in a most exposed position. 
This was the case with a pair of Field 
Sparrows whose nest I found one day 
about the middle of May. Usually these 
birds build their nésts flat on the ground 
well hidden among the tangled grasses of 
the old fields which they frequent, or 
upheld from the ground two or three 
inches by a clump of weeds cr coarse 
grasses; but almost always these nests 
are extremely well concealed and difficult 
to find, except by flushing the bird when 
she is incubating. This one, however, 
was the most pronounced exception to 
the rule that I have ever seen, for it was 
placed about two feet above ground and 
in an almost entirely dead bush that was 
nothing but bare stalks with a few scat- 
tering leaves on its branches. Moreover, 
the nest was somewhat more bulky than 
is usually the case; the bush stood by 
itself ; and, altogether, it was a most con- 
spicuous object for rods in all directions, 
in plain sight of the most casual observer. 

When first found by me it contained a 





full complement of four eggs, and so cer- 
tain was I that something must have 
happened to kill the bush after the birds 
had built their nest and deposited the 
eggs, and that they had, in consequence, 
deserted, that I was on the point of taking 
the nest and contents home with me when 
I heard the chirp of one of the birds and 
saw the female sitting within a few yards 
of me, seemingly but slightly anxious 
about the welfare of her home. I im- 
mediately left her in sole possession of it, 
without having disturbed it in the slight- 
est. On the following day I returned 
with my camera in order to make a 
photograph of the nest and eggs and, 
being curious to know how this feath- 
ered family would fare in their exposed 
home, I determined to keep as much of 
a watch over them as circumstances 
would permit. 

Nearly two weeks elapsed, however, 
before I was again able to pay them a 
visit and I must confess that I approached 
the nest with many misgivings, fearing 
to find that some one of the many enemies 
of the smaller birds had been there before 
me. My fears were unfounded, how- 
ever, for I found it occupied by four 
young ones of three or four days growth. 
I retired to a distance of several yards 
and, making myself comfortable with my 
back against a tree, settled to the enjoy- 
ment of a few hours watching of the old 
birds in the performance of their parental 
duties. During the two or three hours 
that I was there they brought food for 
their young on an average of once every 
four or five minutes. This consisted 


- entirely, as nearly as I could make out 


from where I sat, of small larvae and 

small insects which they beat to a pulp 

with their bills before offering them to 
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the more delicate digestive organs of 
their young. Both birds seemed to join 
equally in this task and alternated with 
almost entire regularity in their visits. 
They seemed to pay not the least atten- 
tion to me although I was within plain 
sight of them all the time and not more 
than fifteen feet distant from the nest. 
This somewhat surprised me for the Field 
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Sparrow is, naturally, of a somewhat 
timid disposition. The greatest surprise, 
however, awaited me the following day 
when I paid them another visit bringing 
my camera in the hopes of abtaining some 
photographs of the old birds at the nest. 

When I arrived both birds were absent 
from the nest and I took that opportunity 
of setting up and focusing my camera. 
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I was in the midst of this operation when, 
much to my astonishment, the female bird 
flew to the bush, alighted, and, after a 
remonstrating chirp or two, hopped di- 
rectly to the nest, perched on the edge 
while she looked her brood over as if 

to assure herself that they were all there 
and safe, and then deliberately settled 
herself to brood them, cocking one eye up 
at me as if to say: “these are all mine 
and you shall not even touch them while 
I am here.” Needless to say, I did not 
allow my astonishment at all this to inter- 
fere with my taking advantage of the 
opportunity thus offered of securing her 
photograph on the nest. I need have 
been in no haste, however, to do this, for 
during the three hours that I spent with 
her and her family that day, she gave 
me all the opportunities which the most 
exacting bird photographer could have 
{ wished for. After remaining on the nest 
for about five minutes she left as sud- 
denly as she come, apparently without a 
thought of the possible danger of leaving 
her young unprotected with a monster 
like myself in such close proximity, for 
all human beings must seem monsters to 
the birds, not to speak of the other, three- 
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legged monster, the camera, which, with 
its single eye, was keeping such close 
watch on her nest and offspring. In fact, 
during my entire acquaintance with her 
and her family, my attentions were re- 
ceived by her with a seeming entire con- 
fidence that I intended them no harm. 

In about five or six minutes she re- 
turned with food; fed two of her young 
ones in turn and, the supply of food being 
then exhausted, proceeded to clean house. 
This she accomplished by pushing all her 
progeny to one side of the nest while 
she carefully examined the bottom and 
removed the excrement. These she 
carried away in her bill to be dropped at 
a distance, and this was easy for her to 
do as at this time of a bird’s life the 
excrement is enclosed in a thin mem- 
branous sac. Ten minutes later she was 
back again with more food, and I noted 
that this time she fed the two fledglings 
that had received nothing on her previous 
visit. Thus she continued her duties 
for the three hours that I was there as 
though I were nowhere in sight instead of 
within two feet of the nest all of the 
time. Occasionally she would settle upon 
the nest and brood her youngsters for a 
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few minutes, and about every third or 
fourth visit she would clean house. The 
young were fed in turn, each one receiv- 
ing his or her full share of the food, and 
she must have had some means of dis- 
tinguishing them in order to have re- 
membered each time upon returning to 
the nest which ones had received nothing 
on her previous visit. She rarely made a 
mistake although occasionally one young 
one, by a quick grab, would get a morsel 
that was not intended for him. This led 
me to wonder if young birds, which to 
our eyes all look so much alike, are as 
different in the eyes of their mother as 
are the children of a human parent. 
During the entire length of time of 
my visit on this occasion the male bird 
did not once come to the nest nor 
did I even see or hear him. That he 
stayed away through fear subsequent 
events seemed to disprove and so I was 
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forced to conclude that he had, with a 
selfishness that is often a characteristic 
of birds, merely shifted the entire duty 
of providing for the family onto the 
shoulders of his mate, for a few hours at 
least, while he was off enjoying himself 
elsewhere. Whether he was regularly in 
the habit of doing this or not I did not 
have the opportunity to discover. 

So far my little family had passed 
safely through the vicissitudes which are 
a part of the life of every bird but they 
still had many days of danger to weather, 
for, what with the crows, the blue jays, 
the snakes and the squirrels, to say noth- 
ing of the skunks and other animals that 
are always on the outlook for the dainty 
tidbit which a young bird makes for them, 
I had my doubts if, in their exposed posi- 
tion, these particular young birds would 
ever reach maturity. 

It was a full week before I could again 
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find time to pay them a visit, but, as soon 
as I come within sight of the nest, my 
fears for their safety were again laid at 
rest, for there was one of the old birds 
perched upon the rim of the nest and 
even from where I steod I could see 
the heads and gaping mouths of the 
youngsters stretched up and open to re- 
ceive the food of which they never 
seemed to get enough. 

Unfortunately it was reserved for me 
to prove the greatest danger that had 
thus far threatened them, for, as I 
approached the nest, the young, nearly 
full-fledged by this time, were seized with 
a panic of fear, and all hastily scrambled 
from the nest and, fluttering awkwardly 
to the ground, quickly lost themselves 
beneath the tangle of long grass. This 
proceeding the old birds witnessed with 
disapprobation and, for the first time 
since my acquaintance with them, they 
both set up a distressed chirping, but 
whether directed at me or at their young 
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I could not determine. Hastily setting my 
camera and tripod down, I commenced 
a search for the little fellows, but it was 
only after a hunt of more than fifteen 
minutes that I succeeded in finding three 
of them, so completely had they hidden 
themselves. The fourth one I gav- up, 
certain that he would come to no immeai- 
ate harm and that the parent birds would 
find him as soon as I had left the vicinity. 

Trying to replace the three young ones 
I had found in the nest proved useless 
for they had evidently made up their 
minds that it was no longer the place for 
them and they would not stay there, 
hopping out as fast as I could put them 
in. I therefore soon desisted in the 
attempt and, wishing to get some pictures 
of them as well as some more of the old 
birds feeding them, I tried to make them 
perch on a low branch of a nearby sumach 
bush. Now anyone that has ever tried 
to photograph young birds knows that 
one of the most patience-trying jobs with 
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which a bird photographer is ever con- 
fronted is attempting to make young 
birds, just out of the nest, “stay put” 
on a perch. It is not through any in- 
ability to perch, for they are usually 
strong enough to clasp tightly with their 
claws and stand upright upon their legs. 


It is sometimes a little 
dificult for them, just 
at first, to find their bal- 
ance, but it more often 
seems to be through 
sheer perversity that 
they will not stay where 
you wish them. They 
push against the perch 
with their feet while 
yet you hold them in 
your hand and deliber- 
ately fall off the minute 
. you loosen your hold. 
If, after many repeated 
attempts, you succeed 
in getting one to remain 
on the perch you have 
the same performance 
to go through with each 
other one, and long be- 
fore you have taught 
the second his lesson the 
first has again jumped 
to the ground. Finally, 
after much inward and 
probably audible swear- 
ing, for this game I find 
is much more conducive 
to profanity than golf 
ever could be, you have 
them all apparently con- 
tentedly perched on the 
branch and you proceed 
to focus your camera 
" upon them, thinking 
that your troubles with 
that particular brood are 
about over. You have 
usually reckoned with- 
out your host, however, 
for just as you have 
your head under the 
focusing-cloth one of the 
young birds, which you 
have begun to think are 
little imps, chooses that 
moment to make a final 
revolt, deliberately jumping again from 
the perch and, in doing so, usually 
dragging one or more of his companions 
with him. Moreover, I have yet to find 
the brood that did not have one young- 
ster more perverse than the rest with 
whom it was almost absolutely impossible 




















to do anything. My brood of young 
Field Sparrows were no exception to the 
rule and it was more than half an hour 
before I succeeded in getting two of 
them to remain quietly on the branch 
where I had been trying to place them. 
The third one was the usual obstinate 
member of the brood. 

With him I could do nothing, and was 
finally forced to give up the idea of using 
him and left him to his own thoughts, 
reposing in my camera case while I 
photographed the others. 

During all this time both old birds had 
been hopping about on the ground within 
two or three feet of me with food in 
their bills interestedly watching proceed- 
ings. They repeatedly perched upon my 
camera and tripod, came so close to me 
that I could have put my hand on them, 
and even, on several occasions, hopped 
up to one of the youngsters when he 
jumped from the branch and fed him 
before I could pick him up to again try 
to make him stand on the perch. They 
did not seem to be much disturbed, 
merely curious to know what I was try- 
ing to do with their babies. I had no 
sooner finally succeeded in getting the 
two young ones to stay contentedly where 
I had posed them than, without hesita- 
tion, both old birds hopped upon the 
branch, one to each of the fledglings, and 
gave them the food they had for them. 
They went there so quickly after I had 
stopped fussing with the youngsters and 
they saw that I had not my hands actu- 
ally upon them that I had no time even 
to insert a plateholder into my camera, 
let alone focusing it. 

Whether they had found the one young 
one I had lost in the grass or whether 
they missed the one I had in my camera 
case I could not determine. They showed 
no fear of me but would not, as I have 
sometimes had other birds do, perch on 
my hand in order to feed their young 
although I tried very hard to persuade 
them to do so. They would come within 
a foot or even a few inches of me but 
apparently considered that to trust them- 
selves upon my hand would be going a 
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bit too far in their confidence toward me. 
The food which they brought consisted 
entirely of larvae and insects, killed but 
not beaten to a pulp, as when their off- 
spring were younger. Some of these 
were of such a size that I marvelled how 
such diminutive bits of bird life could 
swallow them until they opened their 
mouths, then I ceased to wonder. The 
greatest marvel, however, in watching 
young birds being fed, is where they 
manage to stow away all the food they 


‘take and yet they never seem to have 


enough. It is a well known and proven 
fact that a young bird consumes at least 
one-half its weight in food every day. 

After having made some dozen or 
fifteen exposures, and having spent alto- 
gether about three hours with them, dur- 
ing the last two of which the young re- 
mained perched in perfect contentment 
upon the branch where I had placed 
them, I finally left my little family of 
feathered friends, but fiot without some 
misgivings, even then, that they would 
not yet fall victims to some enemy. This 
feeling led me to go back next day 
to look them up for the last time if, 
indeed, they had not already been cap- 
tured. I found only one of the young 
ones. He was perched on a sumach branch 
but a short distance from the one upon 
which I had posed them. The old birds 
were both there, however, and from their 
actions I felt fairly certain that the rest 
of the family were not far distant. 

Later this same pair of birds, or at 
least such I supposed it to be, attempted 
with less success to rear a second brood 
in the same locality. The nest was well 
placed this time, sunk in the centre of 
a thick clump of weeds, and, when I 
first found it, contained three newly 
hatched young. . About five or six days 
later in passing near the spot I heard the 
cries of a blue jay and saw the bird him- 
self leaving the vicinity of the nesting 
site pursued by my friends the sparows. 
I knew what to expect and so was not 
surprised, although somewhat saddened, 
by the sight of the little home wrecked 
and empty. 
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By CHAS. M. 


ULL is a Boston asset. Hull is 
an unpolluted ocean front twelve 
miles from the heart of our 
great New England metropolis, 
a beach of unsurpassed perfection ap- 
proached by a beautiful harbour sail of 
too short an hour’s duration, or by rail 
service through a region every foot of 
which is steeped in vital American his- 
tory—Quincy, Braintree, Weymouth, 
Hingham. 
Boston’s island-gemmed harbor affords 
a moving panorama of scenic beauty and 
of diversified shipping that carries the 
imagination to the fartherest corners of 
the world—near us pass a fishing vessel 
under full sail for the stern coast of 
Newfoundland, here a fruiter for the 
south seas, a great freighter for the 
Mediterranean, or a palatial liner for 
Liverpool. Pleasure craft contribute 
gaiety to the scene. Military fortifica- 
tions add a touch of interest, or one of 
America’s great sea-conqueror’s rides at 
anchor in the roadstead. At Pemberton 
Landing many disembark for the charm- 
ing summer colonies at the outer end of 
this remarkable peninsula, or for the 
trolly-ride in to Nantasket, which is one 
of the attractive features of the trip. 
Others will continue their boat ride to 
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the Nantasket landing, enjoying the quick 
change from the lively and ever-broken 
surface of the harbor to the winding, 
river-like channel by which the steamer is 
so deftly piloted over that smooth, 
deep-reflecting inlet of the sea. By rail 
or sail, Hull means to many thousands 
of people one of the most delightful 
day’s outings imaginable. 

To the lover of boating, Hull means 
Hull Bay, with the Hull Yacht Club as its 
guardian and sponsor. The Bay is a 
broad stretch of well-protected water 
affording safe moorage for small craft 
of all kind with the open Atlantic at a 
turn of the helm, and the bay itself and 
the entire harbor for more cautious sea- 
manship. 

To others, still, Hull means as brilliant 
a summer colony as the Atlantic coast 
can claim, with cottages that range from 
the tiniest bungalow to the palatial sum- 
mer residence. 

Hull means clam-bakes and fish din- 
ners, deep-verandahed summer hotels 
whose names are synonyms for the 
height of the culinary art and one of the 
most attractive and _ well-conducted 
amusement enterprises anywhere to be 
found, Paragon Park. 

So insistent are these manifold attrac- 
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tions of natural beauty and teeming lat- 
ter-day life, that the really remarkable 
historic interest of the quaint little burg 
of old Hull are apt to be overlooked. 
Hull has done less to exploit the un- 
doubted attraction of historic association 
than any other town in New England 
of equal wealth of tradition. This is 
not because of a lack of local pride on 
the part of her citizens or the summer 
colony, but because the other attractions 
have been so all-sufficient as to leave no 
sense of want in that direction. 

But historic association does add to 
the significance of life an element un- 
attainable in other ways. It is one of 
the few things that money cannot buy, 
and Hull would do well to. make the 
claims of her antiquity more promi- 
nent. The state, to which the lessons of 
patriotism are so important, should be 
“urged to erect here some monument in 
commemoration of the past. 

For the history of Hull is not merely 
of antiquarian interest. Its connection 
with the history .of Boston Bay is so 
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vital as to mark it with a red line of 
special importance. 

Hull history begins with the very land- 
ing of the Pilgrims. An excursion under 
Myles Standish, established a trading 
port there in 1621, less than a year after 
the “landing” at Plymouth. 

Hull’s first planter appears to have 
been one John Oldham, who, not loving 
the Pilgrim ways overwell, became the 
leader of a rather mildly hostile company 
among whom was that prime necessity, 
a minister of the Gospel, in the person 
of John Lyford. With this pledge of 
civilization and sobriety, they gave 
“French leave” to their fellow adventur- 
ers at Plymouth. To quote Bradford, “It 
grew to this isseue that Lyford with his 
complices, without ever speaking one 
word either to ye Govr., Church or Elder, 
withdrew themselves & set up a publick 
meeting aparte on ye Lord’s Day.” They 
were cordially and forthwith invited to 
depart. The non-conformist refugees 
from the church of England did not have 
the slightest notion of tolerating non- 























conformity in their own midst. 

Aided by that important figure in 
colonial settlement, Roger. Conant, they 
established themselves at Hull. There 
is a claim, perhaps true but difficult of 
historic substantiation, that at a still 
earlier date three men, Thomas Gray, 
John Gray and Walter Knight, purchased 
the land of Hull from Chickatabot and 
settled there. If this is true, Hull ranks 
as the earliest settlement in Boston Har- 
bor. 

Oldham appears to have been a very 
successful Indian trader, but of so in- 
dependent a disposition that when Conant 
and Lyford listened to the overtures 
of the Dorchester adventurers and went 
with them to establish ‘a new planta- 
tion at Cape Ann, he declined to join 
fortunes with any party to whom he 
should have to make an acc unting of 
his business. Oldham was tinally killed 
at Block Island by the Indians, and his 
murder was one of the more immediate 
causes of the Pequot war. 
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Although independent of Plymouth to 
some degree, Hull did not refuse assess- 
ments for the general good and joined 
in the suppression of the curious Morton 
movement at Merrymount. It was a port 
of call for Boston-bound vessels, and at 
its incorporation as a town in 1644, num- 
bered some twenty odd houses. 

It was as a fishing port that the little 
settlement received the protection of the 
General Court of the Colony of Massa- 
chusetts and, after some boundary con- 
troversies with Hingham it was decreed 
that “a plantation for the furthering of 
fishing shall forthwith be set up at Nan- 
tascot & that all the neck to the end 
of the furthest beach towards Hingham 
when the tide overfloweth shall belong 
to it.” To this‘was added Peddock’s and 


other islands not otherwise granted. 

In the Burial Ground at Spring street 
are many ancient stones dating back 
into the latter part ofthe 17th cen- 
tury. Others of still earlier dates must 
have vanished, as the site was used as a 
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burial lot from the beginning of the 
settlement. Here is a very beautifully de- 
signed and executed monument to Cap- 
tain Joshua James of the life-saving 
service, whose heroic rescues are among 
the most thrilling chapters of New Eng- 
land Maritime history. And when the 
waves sweep down on Kenberma, or Bay- 





side, and Waveland and the Atlantic 
Rocks, the cottagers at each of these 
favored resorts can gather indoors and 
tell tales of the wreck of the Anita Owen, 
the Ulrica, the H. C. Higginson, Barge 
No. I, or a score of others on the sands 
before their doors. 

At Windermere it is thought by not 
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a few antiquarians that Thorwald and 
his Vikings met their fate at the hands 
of the Indians. From this sightly ele- 
vation the good people of Hull watched 
that most thrilling drama of the sea, the 
battle between the Chesapeake and the 
Shannan in 1812. A little to the north 
of Stony Beach, another of the favorite 
summering points, lie the fatal ‘““Toddies,” 
where so many brave vessels have gone 
down. 

The most considerable permanent 
settlements in Hull today are at Hull on 
Pemberton Landing and at Allerton. At 
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beach give it a hold that is not easily 
shaken by the appeal of other and more 
remote points of interest. 

We have already referred to Paragon 
Park as one of the best-conducted amuse- 
ment enterprises of its kind in the coun- 
try. The resort is worthy of more than 
this passing mention. . Paragon Park is 
not merely vulgarly gaudy, it is really 
beautiful. It does not merely pander to 
the popular taste for amusement, it is 
a leader in the development of amuse- 
ment features of real worth. It has won 
the patronage of the cultivated summer 
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both of these points there are all-the-year 
residents whose enterprise and devotion 
to the common good are among the 
causes of the present prosperity of the 
locality. But by far the greater part of 
the population of the neck is the great 
summer colony that claims possession 
from May to October. These include 
many of the most prominent business and 
professional men of Boston as well as not 
a few from the great interior. Once a 
Hull-ite, always a Hull-ite. The accessi- 
bility, varied charm, and the very sudden- 
ness of the transition from the heated 
city to the fresh ocean front and matchless 


colony that surrounds it as well as of the 
masses, and has won recognition from 
such bodies as the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce who have twice, in successive 
years, favored it for their annual outing. 
Mr. Dodge, the manager, is a quiet, hard- 
working gentleman, who has his finger 
on every detail and knows so well when 
to save needless expense and when to 
spend with a lavish hand, that Paragon 
Park is as thriftly administered as it is 
generous to its patrons. Always clean 
and wholesome, such an enterprise as 
Paragon Park deserves to rank with the 
more seriously considered stage as a sig- 
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nificant feature of latter-day popular en- 
tertainment. A close study of its meth- 
ods would repay the American sociologist 
who is seeking to analyze the American 
life of our own time. And that, indeed, 
might well be said of the whole of such 
summer colonies as those that line the 
shores of Hull. The type of home life 
and democracy that is there presented is 
as vitally representative as anything 
could well be. The city drives men with 
many stern compulsions into activities 
and modes of life against which they in- 
wardly rebel, and the traditions of con- 
ventional habit have their hold that may 
not be easily gainsayed in the social life 
of the metropolis. But in the freedom 
of this collection of summer homes, the 
conventions are relaxed, the necessities 
less keenly felt and the people are doing 
more nearly as they please—expressing 
themselves with a larger freedom, and 
the result is a study of the deepest and 
most serious interest. 

Nantasket beach is also distinguished 
as the site of old and justly famous 
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hotels. On the rocky highland overlook- 
ing the great curves of the beach, and 
fronted by green lawns, always a particu- 
larly refreshing feature at the shore, 
these commodious and beautiful houses 
attract many hundreds of guests annu- 
ally. No summer hotel on the continent 
has more to offer of those things which 
the summer tourists seek. As a public 
reservation, it ranks among the most 
popular of those gifts of nature which 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts has 
so wisely set aside for the enjoyment of 
all the people for all time. 

While there are still many beautiful 
cottage sites available, the location is 
being so rapidly utilized that the rise of 
real estate values is certain to continue. 
Indeed, its location so near to Boston, 
within the suburban district, renders it 
assurance from these fluctuations of real 
estate values that have so often made the 
public wary of summer cottage property. 
Hull is more than a summer colony, it is 
an all-the-year house, a suburban point 
of decided attractions, and the future de- 
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ON THE BEACH 


velopment of the South Shore Boulevard 
System will bring it even nearer to the 
heart of the city and the hearts of motor- 
ists. The increasing availability and 
speed of the small private motor-launch, 





AT KENBERMA 


is certain to be another powerful factor 
in the upbuilding of this unique and beau- 
tiful ocean front that bounds our island- 
gemmed harbor. In short, Hull offers 
the ideal terminus of a day’s outing. 
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By SUI SIN FAR 


guest in the house of Yen Chow, 

the father of Ah Leen, and be- 

cause love grows very easily be- 
tween a youth and a maid it came to pass 
that Ah Leen «unconsciously yielded to 
Ming Hoan her heart and Ming Hoan 
as unconsciously yielded his to her. After 
the yielding they became conscious. 

When their tale was told to Yen Chow 
he was much disturbed, and vowed that 
he would not disgrace his house by giving 
his daughter to a youth whose parents had 
betrothed him to another. 

“How canst thou help it if thy 
daughter loves me and becomes my 
wife?” boldly answered Ming Hoan. 
“We are in America, and the fault, if 
fault there be, is not upon thy shoul- 
ders.” 

“True!” murmured the mother of Ah 
Leen, smiling upon her would-be-son- 


| NOR two weeks Ming Hoan was a 


in-law. 
“America!” Yen-Chow shook his 
head. “Land where a man knows no 


law save his own—where even a son of 
China forgets his ancestors and follows 
his human heart.” 

“Sir!” returned Ming Hoan, “when 
the human heart is linked to the divine, 
ought we not to follow thereafter?” 

There was much more said, but it all 
ended in the young people wedding— 
and parting. For that was Chow’s 
stern decree. Ming Hoan must face his 
parents and clear away. the clouds of 
misunderstanding before he could take 
Ah Leen. 

And now Ming Hoan is gone and Ah 
Leen stands alone. Her mother enters 
the room. Ah Leen must have some 
tea. The wife of Yen Chow leads her 
daughter into the wide hall, where re- 
freshments are laid. The usual cere- 


monies attendant upon a wedding, and 





which in the case of Ah Leen’s cousins, 
Ah Toy and Mai Gwi Far, had lasted 
over a week, were to be postponed until 
Ming Hoan’s return from China. 

Her mother congratulates her. Ming 
Hoan is good to behold, wise beyond 
his years and had seen the face of the 
world. His fortune is not large, but it 
will grow. Most comforting thought of 
all, there will be no mother-in-law to 
serve or obey. Ming Hoan’s home for 
many years to come will be in the great 
City of New York. 

See, there is Ah Chuen, the wife of 
the herb doctor, and Sien Tau, the 
mother of the president of the Water 
Lily Society. They are coming to wish 
her felicity. Mark the red paper they 
are scattering on the way. They are 
good-natured women, and even if their 
class is below that of the wife of Yen 
Chow, their gifts prove natural refine- 
ment. Thus Ah Leen’s mother. 

“Mother,” murmurs Ah Leen, “I beg 
that you will kindly excuse me to our 
friends.” 

She carries her tea to the veranda, 
and, seated in a bamboo rocker, muses 
on Ming Hoan. She is both happy and 
sad. Happy to be a bride, yet sad be- 
cause alone. 

It had been a strange ceremony— 
that wedding. It is not customary, 
even in America, for a Chinese bride to 
remain under her father’s roof, and 
only because, in his bended arm, she 
had wept her tears away, could Ah 
Leen realize herself the wife of Ming 
Hoan. 

How beautiful the day! Above her a 
deep blue dome, paling as it descends to 
the sea. Around her curving, sloping 
hills, covered with a tender green; here 
and there patches of glowing, dazzling 
color—California flowers. It is spring- 
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time—the springtime of the year. 
A litle carol of joy escapes 


Leen’s lips. It is good to love and be 
loved even if— 

What is that Lee A-chuen is saying? 
“°Tis a pity that Yen Chow should 
have sent the bridegroom away. Youth 
is youth and soon forgets. The sister 
of my mother writes me that the choice 
of his parents is the loveliest of all the 
lovely girls in the Provinces of the Rip- 
pling Rivers.” 

The day has suddenly darkened for 
Ah Leen. 

Five moons have gone by since Ming 
Hoan went over the sea, and no letter 
—no message—not even a word has 
come to his waiting bride. But it is 
whispered in all the Chinese merchants’ 
families that Ming Hoan, disregarding 
his first marriage, which, being uncon- 
sented to by his parents, could scarcely 
be considered binding, had taken to him- 
self as wife in his own land Fi Shui, the 
daughter of his father’s friend. 

The cousins of Ah Leen regard her 
with pitying looks whilst they whisper 
among themselves, “An autumn fan! 
An autumn fan!” 

Ah Leen meets them with a serene 
countenance. Her American friend 
suggests that she should obtain a divorce; 
that that is the only course open for a 
deserted wife who wishes to retain her 
self-respect. 

“A deserted wife!” echoes Ah Leen. 
“Ah, no; ’twas my father who com- 
pelled him to leave me. And what has 
he done that I should divorce him? Men 
cannot live upon memories, and it is per- 
fectly right and proper, since he has de- 
cided to remain in China, that he should 
take to himself another wife.” 

At the time of the year when the 
heavens weep, as the Chinese say, there 
comes news of the birth of a son to 
Ming Hoan. 

Again the American girl watches 
sympathetically the face of the first wife 
of the man to whom a son has been born 
by another woman. Sun Lin, wife of 
the Sam Yup Chief, brings the news to 
the house of Yen Chow. It is sundown 
and the American girl is siting on the 
porch with Ah Leen. 
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“Joy!” cries Ah Leen. 
has a son!” 

And she herself, on red note paper, 
sends news of the event to those of her 
friends who have not yet heard of it. 
These notes are proudly signed: “Ming 
Ah Leen, First Wife of Ming Hoan.” 

The year rolls on. There comes to 
the house of Yen Chow a Chinese mer- 
chant of wealth and influence. His eyes 
dwell often upon Ah Leen. He whispers 
to her father. Yen Chow puffs his pipe 
and muses: Assuredly a great slight has 
been put upon his family. A divorce 
would show proper pride. It was not the 
Chinese way, but was not the old order 
passing away and the new order taking 
its place? Aye, even in China, the old 
country that had seemed as if it would 
ever remain old. 

He speaks to Ah Leen. 

“Nay, father, nay,” she returns. “Thou 
hadst the power to send my love away 
from me, but thou canst not compel me 
to hold out my arms to another.” 

“But,” protests her mother, “thy lover 
hath forgotten thee. Another hath borne 
him a child.” 

A flame rushes over Ah Leen’s face; 
then she becomes white as a water lily. 
She plucks a leaf of scented geranium, 
crushes it between her fingers and casts 
it away. The perfumes clings to the 
hands she lays on her mother’s bosom. 

“Thus,” says she, “the fragrance of 
my crushed love will ever cling to Ming 
Hoan.” 

It is evening. The electric lights are 
shining through the vines. Out of the 
gloom beyond their radius comes a man. 
The American girl, seated in a quiet cor- 
ner of the veranda, sees his face. It is 
eager and the eyes are full of love and 
fate. Then she sees Ah Leen. Tired 
of woman’s gossip. the girl has come to 
gaze upon the moon, hanging in the sky 
above her like a pale yellow pearl. 

There is a cry from the approaching 
man. It is echoed by the girl. In a 
moment she is leaning upon his breast. 

“Ah!” she cries, rising her head and 
looking into his eyes. “I knew that 


“My husband 


though another had bound you by human 
ties, to me you were linked by my love 
divine.” 
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“Another! Human ties!” exclaims the 
young man. He -exclaims without ex- 
plaining—for the sins of parents must 
not be uncovered—why there has been 
silence between them for so long. Then 
he lifts her face to his and gently re- 
proaches her. “Ah Leen, you have 
dwelt only upon your love for me. Did 
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I not bid thee, ‘Forget not to remember 
that J love thee!” 

The American girl steals away. The 
happy Ming Hoan is unaware that as 
she flits lightly by him and his bride she 
is repeating to herself his words, and 
hoping that it is not too late to send to 
someone a message of recall. 





Oo-LA-LA-LOO 


(AN IMAGINARY ISLAND.) 


By GEO. W. ELDRIDGE 


On the map of my ocean its quest I pursue, 
I’ve searched o’er the wave tops and sun’s rich rare rays, 
Where the coast line is studded with years and with days, 
Yes, the gulfs and the straits to the far distant seas, 
For even a glimpse of some birds or the bees, 
Or some strange purple fruits, 


Or the sigh of wind lutes 


For a haze, if no more, or a hint of some dew 


eS From a far distant isle I call Oo-la-la-loo. 


To this isle of my dreaming what hand holds a clue, 
Where toil is unknown and existence is bare 
Of hatred, of vengeance, where God has the care 
Void of bitter contentions, where love does not need 
Repeated assurance: its wish is its deed! 


But wait, am I sure? 


Do the kelp rocks allure? 


Do I see but mirage, the morn-fog pursue, 
When I seek this fair island of Oo-la-la-loo? 


’Twas only a wish. Never yet to my sight 
Has arisen this isle with its soft ocean sands, 
, Its haze tone of color and sweet smelling calms 
Of dew-haunted flowers and the voice of a deep, 
The voice of my ocean that chants in its sleep. 
From the mast head at night, 


It perhaps was in sight, 


But past my bark sailed e’er I or the crew 


Could focus the mind’s eye on Oo-la-la-loo. 
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To HIS NaTIVE CIty 


What J. Pierpont Morgan Has Done for Hartford’s Art Interests. 


By BURDETTE CRANE MERCKLEIN anp RALPH REED WOLFE. 


HE completion and dedication on 
January 19, of the magnificent 
new Morgan Memorial Art Gal- 
lery in Hartford, together with 
the assured artistic and financial patron- 
age of its donor, J. Pierpont Morgan of 
New York, promises to give to the capi- 
tal city of Connecticut, rank second only 
to Boston as an art center in New Eng- 
land, if it has not already attained that dis- 
tinction. The building itself, both as an 
ideal place for the preservation and dis- 
play of valuable works of art, and as a 
piece of splendid architectural workman- 
ship, is probably unsurpassed in the 
United States, and the rare collections 
of paintings, porcelains, pottery, antiques, 
arms, and sumptuously illuminated vol- 
umes, which it houses, form a nucleus 
that is unique and worthy of such a 
palatial setting. In fact, the completion 
of the Junius Spencer Morgan Memorial 
Art Gallery and its dedication to the 
purposes for which it was designed and 
donated may, without extravagance, be 
regarded as the beginning of a new era 
in the artistic development not only of 
Hartford but also of New England. 
For this superb new art gallery, which 
is to be maintained in harmony with and 
as an adjunct to the old Wadsworth 
Atheneum, Hartford is indebted to the 
filial devotion of J. Pierpont Morgan, 
who erected it as a memorial of his 
father, Junius Spencer Morgan, a native 
of Massachusetts and a merchant of 
Hartford from 1836 to 1851, as one 
learns from the memorial inscription in 
the building. Occupying a conspicuous 
site on Main street, in the heart of the 
capital city of Connecticut, this gallery 
will perpetuate the name and public- 





spirited generosity of the distinguished 
son, quite as much as that of the dis- 
tinguished father. 

Junius Spencer Morgan’s connection 
with Hartford dates back to the year 
1817, when with his father, Joseph 
Morgan, he went there from Massachu- 
setts to live. J. Pierpont Morgan was born 
in Hartford in a house which formerly 
stood on the south side of Asylum Street, 
almost opposite the present Allyn House, 
and the early years of his boyhood, be- 
fore he was sent to school at the vener- 
able Episcopal Academy in Cheshire, 
Conn., were spent in the picturesque and 
spacious old gambol-roofed house on 
Farmington Avenue, now occupied by 
Mr. H. K. Morgan, which was built in 
1840 for his father by his paternal grand- 
father, Joseph Morgan. For a number 
of years, until his rapidly increasing 
business interests and commercial re- 
sponsibilities demanded that he live else- 
where, this was the home of Junius 
Spencer Morgan. In after years when 
London and New York claimed the great- 
er part of his time, he still clung to Hart- 
ford as his home and never lost interest 
in its social, commercial, and educational 
welfare. His gifts to Trinity College 
and to the Wadsworth Atheneum, of 
which he was an early trustee, were gen- 
erous. After Junius Spencer Morgan’s 
death in 1890, his body was taken to 
Hartford and buried in the family lot in 
Cedar Hill Cemetery, where also is 
buried the body of his wife. In view 
of all this, certainly no place could be 
more suitable than Hartford for a me- 
morial of the great banker, Junius 
Spencer Morgan, and nothing could be 
more fitting than a beautiful art gallery, 
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WESTERN PAVILION OF THE JUNIUS SPENCER MorGAN MEmorIAL Art GALLERY 
‘ 


donated and dedicated by his son, J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, world famous art collector 
and connoisseur. 

Although the western pavilion of the 
Morgan Memorial Art Gallery is but a 
small portion of the whole projected 
building, architecturally it is the most 
imposing and important part, forming as 
it does the main front. Through it 
entrance will be given to all other sections 
of the building. Built of pink Tennessee 
marble in the pseudo-classical style of the 
early Italian renaissance, the building is 
one of stately aspect and noble propor- 
tions. Externally and internally it is a 
marvel of beautiful workmanship and 
artistic design. The richly wrought 
friezes, the well placed panels adorned 
with exquisite cameo-like carvings and 
tracery, and the delicately conceived and 
executed detail work, while ornate and 
elaborate in themselves, do not detract 
from the splendid, chaste effect of the 
main facade as a whole. 

The line of demarcation between the 
first and the second story is emphasized 
by a series of string courses and classical 
mouldings, forming a frieze,—perfectly 
plain in itself except for the projecting 
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dadoes of the pedestals supporting the 
Doric pilasters which rise above it. The 
central decorative feature of the first 
story is a beautiful arched doorway, hung 
with outer gates of grilled iron, and with 
inner doors of wrought and cast bronze. 
An exquisitely carved head of Minerva 
in alto relievo, which embellishes the key- 
stone of this arch is the most noticeable 
single piece of exterior ornamentation. 
The doorway is approached by a flight of 
five steps, flanked on either side by mass- 
ive blocks of panelled marble. 

The second story is graced and differ- 
entiated at dignified intervals by hand- 
some Doric pilasters, which support a 
beautifully carved entablature. The 
shafts of the central group of pilasters 
are fluted, but all are so shallow that they 
do not tend to divide the facade up into 
small sections. An inscribed tablet, 
surrounded by festoons and garlands, 
occupies the central space directly above 
the doorway. With its pilasters, and 
panels, its tablets, escutcheons, and me- 
dallions, the second story is much the 
more ornate of the two. The building is 
surmounted by a mansard roof of dull, 
brown copper, partly concealed by a 
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marble balustrade, from which at inter- 
vals rise graceful pinnacles with urn-like 
bases. A round, stone lattice, surrounded 
by garlands and festoons caps the balus- 
trade in the center of the building. The 
unbroken flatness of the main facade 
precludes, of course, the play of light and 
shade, but rather enhances the purity and 
simplicity of its design and treatment. 
Between the inner and the outer door- 
way, there is a small vestibule. On the 
stone tympanum over the inner doorway 
is carved a conventionalized representa- 
tion of the Charter Oak Tree, flanked 
by two couchant harts, all symbols of 
local historical importance. The name 
of the architect, Benjamin Wistar 
Morris, is cut into one of the marble 
blocks of the wall. The sides of the 
vestibule are of pink Tennessee marble, 
like the exterior of the building, and the 
coffers of the barrell-vaulted ceiling are 
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inlaid with slabs of dark Skyros marble. 
The main entrance hall is dominated by a 
majestic marble stairway, which rises at 
the opposite end of the room in double 
flights from a slightly raised dais. In 
front of an arched alcove at the rear of 
the dais stands a copy of E. S. Bartholo- 
mew’s masterpiece, ““Repentant Eve,” a 
notable statue in a noble setting. This is 
of especial interest to Hartford people as 
the sculptor was once one of its citizens 
and for a time curator of the galléry of 
paintings in the Wadsworth Atheneum. 
The lofty and graceful archway, which is 
surrounded by a marvelously beautiful 
architrave of delicately carved stone, will 
eventually serve as a doorway into the 
hall of statuary, to adjoin the western pa- 
vilion at this point. From the inner 
vestibule the vesta opening through the 
broad doorways flanked by a double pair 
of exquisitely veined marble columns, 


STAIRCASE AND STATUE OF “Eve REPENTANT’ 
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with the grand stairway and the statue 
of Eve in the background, is wonderfully 
impressive. 

The spacious and _ well-proportioned 
entrance hall is divided into two cham- 
bers, opening into one another, by a 
transverse corridor which crosses it 
about half way between the front and the 
back wall. The rear chamber is ap- 
_ proached by several steps. In one direc- 
tion, the transverse corridor which crosses 
the hallway at the top of these steps, con- 
nects the Morgan Memorial Art Gallery 
by means of the Colt Memorial Wing 
with the old Atheneum building, and in 
the other direction it opens into a room 
reserved for porcelains, pottery, and 
other exhibits. The barrel-vaulted ceil- 
ings of this transverse corridor on either 
side of the main entrance hall are hand- 
somely pannelled and elaborately carved 
in a conventional design of festoons, ro- 
settes, and cherubs. Picturesque alcoves 
are thus formed, for the display of stat- 
uary. The inner stair hall is a lofty 
and magnificent chamber extending up 
through two entire stories to the roof. 
It is lighted by a handsome stained glass 
skylight. 

Each of the three sections into which 
the main entrance hall is divided, differs 
slightly in the motif and details of its 
decoration, but each blends harmoniously 
with the others. The outer chamber is the 
more ornate. Graceful marble pilasters 
separate the walls into panels which are 
inlaid with three varieties of choice im- 
ported marbles,—Tavernelle, and Haute- 
ville from France and Botticino from 
Italy, all of a similar tone of grayish tan. 
The entablature is carved in a classical 
design. The base and floor borders are 
of German Famosa marble and the floors 
are of pink and gray Tennessee marble. 
The millioned ceilings, rich in detail, are 
of plaster. 

The majestic stairway and the trans- 
verse gallery to which it ascends com- 
pletely surround the four sides of the 
innermost chamber and form its main 
decorative feature. From a marble dais 


in the center of the rear wall, broad 
marble stairs rise in tiers on either side 
and turning the corners gracefully, follow 
the side walls of the room. The richly 





carved newels and the massive balustrade 
with its open-work panels of sculptured 
stone, are singularly beautiful and de- 
mand more than passing notice. A pair 
of tall, stately candelabra stand one on 
each side of the steps leading up to the 
marble dais at the foot of the stairway. 
The pedestals and shafts are of Carara 
marble and the carving which adorns 
them was done in Florence, Italy. A wain- 
scot of inlaid marble slabs covers the 
walls of the chamber up to the height of 
the second story, and above this on three 
sides stretching upward to the ceiling, 
there is a large area of plain wall which 
will probably either be decorated with 
mural paintings or hung with tapestries. 
It is impossible to describe the soft; rich 
color effect of the main entrance hall, 
produced by the markings and shadings 
of the different blends of marble used 
in the walls, columns, floors, steps, and 
stairway. 

On the second floor, the transverse gal- 
lery opens into three picture galleries, 
through three broad and handsomely 
trimmed doorways. Two tall bronze 
candelabra, replicas of a pair in St. 
Peter’s, Rome, flank the central doorway. 
The picture galleries are all similar in 
construction and treatment. The walls, 
covered with tan colored cloth of a 
neutral shade and the dome-shaped ceil- 
ings, tinted to match, are severely plain, 
there being nothing to distract from the 
effect of the pictures. The trimmings of 
the doorways are of fireproof metal, 
painted dark green, so that here as else- 
where throughout the building, no in- 
flammable materials have been used in 
its construction. The lighting of the 
galleries is exceptionally fine. Exterior 
skylights set in the sloping sides of the 
mansard roof, reflect the light through 
inner skylights of ground glass on to the 
walls of the rooms. A softened and 
diffused light is thus thrown where it is 
most needed to display the paintings, and 
not on the floors of the rooms. The elec- 
tric lighting is similarly arranged so that 
both by day and by night, the pictures 
may be viewed advantageously in a soft, 
mellow light. 

The people of Hartford and visitors 
from abroad are just beginning to realize 





















the artistic and educational value of the 
fine collection of paintings owned by the 
Wadsworth Atheneum, now that it has 
been hung in the spacious and well- 
lighted galleries of the new building. 
While it would be impossible and perhaps 
tiresome to catalogue here all of the 
paintings in the collection, some of the 
more important pictures should be men- 
tioned, if only by name. The two largest 
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West hangs in the National Gallery, Lon- 
don. Colonel Trumbull’s picture of 
Revolutionary War scenes, all of which 
measure 108 inches by 72 inches, form 
by themselves a unique group of great 
historical interest. The subjects of these 
paintings are “The Battle of Bunker 
Hill”; “The Battle of Trenton”; “The 
Death of Montgomery in the Attack on 
Quebec”; and “The Declaration of Inde- 





TRANSVERSE GALLERY IN THE UPPER HALLWAY 


and most imposing canvases, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s life-sized portrait of Ben- 
jamin West, and Benjamin West’s “The 
Raising of Lazarus,” hang in conspicuous 
places on the walls of the middle and 
north galleries respectively. “The Raising 
of Lazarus,” which was presented to the 
Wadsworth Antheneum in 1900 by J. 
Pierpont Morgan, was purchased from 
Winchester Cathedral, England, where for 
120 years it had formed the altar piece. 
A replica of the portrait of Benjamin 


pendence,” the most famous and fre- 
quently reproduced picture of the group. 
In fact art experts have never been able 
to determine definitely if this is a replica 
and the similar Trumbull, which hangs in 
the rotunda of the Capitol at Washington, 
is the original, or vice-versa, but the bene- 
fit of the doubt has frequently been given 
to the dignified painting which now hangs 
at the top of the stairs in the upper 
hall of the new Morgan Memorial Art 
Gallery. Thomas Cole’s_ well-known 
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picture of “Mt. Aetna,” and Overend’s 
immense canvas, known as “An August 
Morning with Farragut at the Battle of 
Mobile Bay,” a gift of the citizens of 
Hartford to the Wadsworth Atheneum, 
are also included in the collection. The 
“Portrait of Mrs. Seymour Fort,”—who 
Mrs. Seymour Fort was, no one seems to 
know,—a remarkable character study by 
John Singleton Copley, is generally con- 
ceded to be this early American painter’s 
masterpiece. Other notable paintings in 
this collection which should be mentioned 
here are Sir Henry Raeburn’s portrait 
of the handsome but melancholy Peter 
Van Brugh Livingston; Gilbert Stuart’s 
portrait of a young man; “Autumn 
Gold,” one of George Inness’s finest land- 
scapes; and excellent examples of Con- 
stable’s and Corot’s work. 

There is nothing in the new building 
of more value intrinsically or artistic- 
ally than the set of French and Flemish 


TAPESTRIES IN SOUTH GALLERY, LOANED BY J. P. MorcAN 
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tapestries loaned indefinitely by Mr. Mor- 
gan to decorate the south gallery. This 


‘ls supposed to be the most perfectly 


matcl.ed set of tapestries in the world 
and the room in which they are displayed 
probably has no equal anywhere, for its 
four walls are completely covered by 
these exquisitely-matched tapestries. 
There are ten of them in all,—six French 
and four Flemish. The designs represent 
mythological tales. Three of the woven 
pictures tell a part of the story of 
Phaeton, familiar to all readers of Ovid, 
and are signed by Jan Leyniers (died 
1686), a famozs tapestry weaver of 
Brussels. They glow with color and look 
as fresh as if they had just left the loom. 
So delicate is the shading and the blend- 
ing of colors, and so wonderfully ex- 
ecuted is every detail, one finds it difficult 
to realize that they are woven fabrics 
and not paintings. Five of the tapestries 


illustrate the story of Apollo and Diana 
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THE WapswortH ATHENEUM 


and are signed with the monogram of 
an unknown Parisian workshop. All the 
tapestries have elaborate border designs 
of fruit, animal heads, and figures, which 
bear some relation to the subjects of the 
main pictures. 

The Wadsworth Atheneum with which 
institution ‘the new Morgan Memorial 
Art Gallery is intimately connected, has 
a long and interesting history. In 1841 
Daniel Wadsworth of Hartford decided 
to found a gallery of fine arts in his native 
city, and to that end he gave a valuable 
piece of land on Main street, conditional 
upon the formation of an association 
and the erection of a suitable building 
upon it,which should contain the pro- 
posed art gallery and at the same time 
furnish rooms for the Connecticut His- 
torical Society and the Hartford Young 
Men’s Institute. Subscriptions of $30,000 
were soon secured and the building was 
begun in April, 1842, and completed in 
July, 1844. It was designed by Ithiel 
Town of New Haven in what is known as 
the castellated Gothic style, and the ma- 
terial employed in its building was cream- 





colored granite, much darkened since by 
the snows of nearly seventy winters. 

Austere and grim in its appearance the 
Atheneum was a building of such a dis- 
tinctive character that it was pre- 
eminently a unit and not easily to be 
grouped or connected with other build- 
ings of a dissimilar style of architecture. 
Probably the most difficult task of the 
architect of the Morgan Memorial lay 
in creating the connecting link between 
this massive type of Gothic fortress and 
the Italian Renaissance style of the new 
building. 

Simultaneously, however, with Mr. 
Morgan’s gift of $650,000 for the me- 
morial of his father, the trustees received 
through the will of Mrs. Samuel Colt, the 
widow of the great inventor and manu- 
facturer of firearms, Colonel Samuel 


Colt, a collection of paintings and other 
art objects, together with $50,000 to pro- 
vide a suitable housing for them. It was 
decided to use this money to build a 
gallery joining the old Atheneum and the 
new Memorial Art Gallery. Mr. Morris 
undertook the task. The result was a 
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wing in which the rough granite of the 
old building is reduplicated, while its 
smooth marble trimmings correspond to 
the stone of the new building. The 
materials of execution were thus, to a 
certain degree, made to harmonize and 
blend, while a certain heterogeneous har- 
mony of architectural style was obtained. 
The definite style of the connecting build- 
ing is Tudor and represents the gradual 
transition from the old Gothic to the 
Italian. 

Unhappily the theory is more plausible 
than the result, for although the connect- 
ing wing is a beautiful piece of work in 
itself, the fact that it is neither one nor 
the other, neither’ castellated Gothic nor 
Italian Renaissance, makes it seem out of 
proportion and tends to spoil the effect, 
to a degree, of the two main buildings. 

The Wadsworth Atheneum today owes 
its existence largely to the generosity, 
loyalty, and interest of the Morgans, 
father and son. In the year 1890, when it 
became necessary for the trustees to raise 
an endowment fund of $450,000 to-insure 
the permanency of the institution, it was 
Junius Spencer Morgan who gave the 
first $100,000, and J. Pierpont Morgan 
who, without solicitation, immediately 
added a subscription of $50,000. Since 
then the latter has been sending one gift 
after another for its art collections, and 
from time to time he has furnished the 
money with which the trustees have been 
able to buy up all the land immediately 
surrounding the Atheneum building, until 
now they control a whole city block, with 
a frontage on Main street of 325 feet and 
a depth of 380 feet. The Dunham house 
on Prospect street, an old brick house on 
Main street, and St. John’s church, the 
second oldest Episcopal edifice in Hart- 
ford, which was torn down at a cost of 
$70,000 to make room for the Morgan 
Memorial Art Gallery, have all been 
acquired in this way. 

The famous and costly catalogues of 
the Morgan art collections and other valu- 
able volumes, which J. Pierpont Morgan 
has presented to the Atheneum from time 
to time as they were published; are now 
on exhibition in what is known as the 
Morgan room on the first floor of the new 
memorial art gallery. These books are of 
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such immense value and so unique in 
character that they are displayed under 
glass in specially lighted cabinets of 
Circassian walnut. The original edition 
consisted of just forty sets but subse- 
quently King Edward VII of England 
expressed a desire to own a set of the 
catalogues ; a forty-first imprint was es- 
pecially struck off and embellished at an 
extra expense of $16,000. The work in- 
cludes five volumes of exquisitely hand- 
colored reproductions of Mr. Morgan’s 
miniatures, the cataloguingof which alone 
cost $40,000. The volumes are bound in 
the finest morocco levant of a rich dark 
green color, and the paper is of hand- 
made Japanese vellum. They are printed 
by the Chiswick Press, and the plates, said 
to be among the finest of modern make, 
were produced by Hallet Hyatt of Ox- 
ford street, London. Gould’s monu- 
mental work on birds, consisting of forty- 
three folio volumes, eight octavos, and 
an index and a rare edition de luxe of 
Edward S. Curtis’ history of the “North 
American Indian,” gifts of Mr. Morgan, 
are also on exhibition in the Morgan 
room. 

In addition to all these benefactions 
which antedate the building of the new 
art gallery, at the time of its dedication 
last January, Mr. Morgan presented to 
the trustees of the Wadsworth Atheneum 
along with the keys to the building, 2,200 
shares of the preferred stock of the 
United States Steel Corporation, the 
market value of which may be reckoned 
at about $275,000, which will yield an 
annual income of about $15,400 for the 
maintenance of the new plant. Subse- 
quently in order to protect the beautiful 
memorial building from unsightly en- 
croachments, he bought for $90,000 a 
large tract of land adjoining the Athe- 
neum property on the south and turned 
the deed over to the trustees of the Wads- 
worth Atheneum with the stipulation that 
if within a year the city of Hartford 
should acquire the remaining land in the 
block for municipal purposes, remove 
the existing buildings, and lay out a 
street parallel to the south front of the 
new building, the trustees should present 
the land to the city. This splendid gift 
was announced a few days after the dedi- 




















cation of the art gallery, on which occa- 
sion Mr. Morgan had expressed a hope 
that the city might acquire this property 


as a site for a proposed municipal build- 


ing. The court of common council of 
Hartford, at its next meeting, passed res- 
olutions accepting the gift and, subject to 
ratification by popular vote, appropriating 
$470,000 to buy up the rest of the block 
and to erect a municipal building thereon. 
Trinity College, on whose board of trus- 
tees Mr. Morgan has served for many 
years, has but recently received from him 
a subscription of $100,000 to its $500,000 
endowment fund, and for a number of 
years past, he has quietly paid the salary 
of the professor of natural history. In 
cold cash, Mr. Morgan’s gifts to his 
native city already amount to consider- 
ably more than a million dollars, but it 
is impossible to express adequately in 
any money valuation, the lasting benefit 
of such benefactions to a city. 

Can there be any doubt, then, of J. 
Pierpont Morgan’s profound interest in 
all that pertains to Hartford’s artistic 
and educational progress, or is it to be 
wondered at that its citizens regard the 
completion of the western pavilion of 
the Morgan Memorial Art Gallery as 
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the beginning of a new era not only in 
its own artistic development, but also in 
that of New England? 

The present pavilion of the Morgan 
Memorial Art Gallery, is but a single 
section of a three-part structure, which 
will eventually enclose one side of a 
great quadrangle, the other sides being 
formed by the old group of Atheneum 
buildings. 

In his dedicatory address, Mr. Morgan 
requested that the trustees of the Wads- 
worth Atheneum proceed as rapidly as 
possible to the building of the other two 
pavilions, and this they have pledged 
themselves to do. The central wing or 
gallery to adjoin the western pavilion in 
the rear, is designed for the display of 
statuary and sculpture. Its central aisle 
or nave which is to be practically three 
stories in height, will have a series of 
alcoves opening off from it. The hall of 
sculpture will be lighted from above by 
means of clear-story windows. The east- 
ern pavilion, to front on Prospect street, 
will correspond in somewhat simpler 
form, to the western pavilion. It is to be 
devoted largely to educational and admin- 
istrative purposes, and will be equipped 
with lecture rooms and studios. 





Sun, Mist AND ROADSTEAD 


By ARTHUR POWELL 


There are no waters. 


Where the bay 


In liquid furrows turned and slipped 
A Mist has sprung, the Sun to greet ; 

Their arms entwine; their mouths, rose-lipped, 
Caress; her raiment, filmy-grey, 


Absorbs his ardent fires . 


. . - Replete, 


The wonder-wraith sleeps where it sipped. 


On that diffused, pale-golden glow 

Dark boats, embossed, ride anchor-fast ; 
The haze-borne gold blocks in each space | 

Of chequered shrouds, of rope and mast. 
A note, as of a clarion low, 

Sings in the ear, beats on the face, 


And fails, as bell-waves fail, at last. 


_. mothers. 





A Crap oF THUNDER 


By NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH 


HE old Lord Mansion and the 

Harmon house were divided 

from each other by an acre’s 

breadth or so of pleasant meadow, 
—an idyllic green meadow of the 
kind where Corydon and Phillis strayed, 
a smiling green meadow without guile 
or deceit; yet if every one of its grass- 
blades had sprung from dragons’ teeth 
they could not have been more productive 
of deadly, internecine warfare. 

The innocent strip of land had been 
owned in common by a certain Lord and 
a certain Harmon generations ago, they 
having received it in direct inheritance as 
part of the dower of their respective 
A tiny brook meandered in 
those days through the lush, green grasses 
and had served the long-ago cousins as 
a fair enough division line. When its 
waters were diverted into a different 
channel in later years another Lord had 
claimed more than half of the meadow as 
his own, asserting that he had paid the 
lion’s share of the drainage expenses. 
This assertion was hotly denied by the 
contemporary Harmon, who vowed that 
his personal labor was as good as the 
other man’s money. The opulent Lord 
had his suppositious claim properly sur- 
veyed and staked out; the poor, but war- 
like Harmon, promptly plucked up the 
stakes by night and threw them to the 
winds. The opulent Lord claimed a cer- 
tain stripling tree as his boundary elm; 
the warlike Harmon cut it down and 
made it into firewood. Being a man of 
resource, however, he immediately plant- 
ed another on what he considered the 
_proper spot, and defied his neighbor to 

so much as look at it. This the man of 


riches swore to do, and to look to some 
purpose, but he was carried off by an 
epidemic while he was meditating his 





next move, and the brilliant Harmon fol- 
lowed him. The tiny elm, having no ills 
that flesh is heir to, grew and flourished 
while its planter died, and began to be 
known in the neighborhood as _ the 
“Boundary Elm,” though whose property 
it marked, and on whose it grew, whether 
Lord’s or Harmon’s, was an uncertain 
matter. 

The sons of the dead neighbors went 
to law about the Boundary Elm and the 
innocent meadow, when they had arrived 
at man’s estate, and Josiah Harmon was 
defeated, a crushing blow from which he 
never recovered, and which he attributed 
to a suborned judge, a packed jury and 
general malfeasance in office of all and 
sundry connected with the County Court. 

Whether his allegations had a certain 
basis of truth Joel, his only child, never 
knew. They were at least so real to 
himself that constant brooding upon them 
undermined his health and after a par- 
alytic stroke he became a helpless cripple. 

All this happened when Joel was nine 
years old or so, and little Lucy Lord a 
flower of six summers. The only children 
in the childless New England neighbor- 
hood, it was inevitable that they should be 
drawn together and they had been sworn 
friends and sweethearts since Lucy was a 
babe in arms. From the first they had 
known, however, with the mysterious in- 
stinct of childhood, that they must not be 
seen together, overmuch,—at least not by 
Squire Lord and Josiah Harmon, and 
their favorite summer playhouse was to 
be found deep in the clump of alders that 
now clustered about the Boundary Elm. 
In ‘winter a barn-chamber on the Harmon 
place was often their chosen retreat, and 
when they came running in to their re- 
spective dinners with bright eyes and 
glowing cheeks no one asked where they 
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had been, or who had shared their games. 

Lucy always waited patiently for Joel 
at the foot of the hill when she went to 
school, and in winter he drew her on his 
gaily-painted sled, while in summer he 
never failed to appear with some offering 
of flower, plum, or apple in his hand. 

“Baby, baby, Joel’s baby,” the big girls 
called after her sometimes, but she knew, 
—she was not too young to know, that 
she was Joel’s little sweetheart, for in 
his boyish way he had often told her so. 

How much the mistresses of the Lord 
Mansion and the Harmon House knew 
of their children’s friendship is uncertain, 
but the fragile girl who was Lucy’s 
mother had some inkling of the truth, 
and openly told the irate Squire when 
he raged at hearing of the affair from a 
neighbor, that she did not mean her child 
to go all her life bowed down with the 
weight of other people’s grudges. 

Eliza Harmon was of another stamp, 
but anxiety and poverty and the care of 
her helpless husband filled her heart and 
hands, and she knew little of Joel’s 
comings and goings while he was still 
in the unproductive age. He was a 
silent, dreamy lad too, and most unlikely 
to confide his ethereal sentiments, his ex- 
quisite, gossamer, boyish fancies to a 
bustling, sharp-tongued housewife like 
his mother. 

Lucy was only eight years old, a dove- 
eyed, dove-voiced little maid when the 
crushing tragedy of her life fell upon her. 
On a sultry August afternoon her mother 
was standing in the old doorway fear- 
lessly watching the gathering storm, hear- 
ing the low mutter of the thunder, and 
drinking in with delight the breath of 
coming coolness in the air. Suddenly 
there was a leap of light across the sky, 
a deafening roar, a terrible crash that 
shook the old house to its foundations and 
fair Mary Lord lay dead upon her own 
doorstone. Lucy came running from an 
inner chamber just as the bolt descended, 
and the shriek she gave as she saw her 
mother fall echoed through the quiet 
neighborhood. Like a frenzied creature 
she darted out of the house and toward 
the river, but Joel saw her and rushed 
in pursuit, and in his boyish arms her 
hysterical screaming was quieted and she 
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began to sob out “Mother, mother, 
mother,” in a feeble whisper. 

The shock of this death left the child 
frail, intensely nervous, and subject to 
passions of fear in storms. The far-away 
cousin, who came to keep the Squire’s 
house after its mistress’ death, had little 
sympathy with Lucy’s nervous crises, 
which she regarded as “hystericky and 
panicky” and they failed to improve, per- 
haps, from the very fact that the child 
made such strenuous efforts to control 
them. To Joel she ran, and it was Joel 
who comforted her, if he were anywhere 
within reach when black clouds began to 
gather, and it grew to be a common thing 
to see the little white-clad figure with its 
fair, floating hair, flying across the 
meadow at the approach of a thunder- 
storm. 

The old Squire was a broken man, now, 
sadly changed since the death of his 
young wife, and he noted little of Lucy’s 
tastes, opinions or movements, if she 
were punctually in her chair at the head 
of his table at the evening meal. 

It was one soft June evening when Joel 
was sixteen years old that he came in 
from the barn-yard, and setting his milk 
pails down on the kitchen table, said 
huskily, “The old Squire’s gone, mother.” 

“Dead?” queried his father’s feeble 
voice. “Dead, is he? Well, he’s been 
long enough ’bout it, and J aint agoin’ to 
complain, for one,” and he chuckled at 
his own bitterness. 

“How did you hear, Joel?” asked his 
mother, suspiciously. 

“Lucy, mother. She slipped across the 
meadow to tell me. He died about noon- 
time.” 

“Slipped across the medder, did she?” 
babbled on the rancorous old voice from 
the great chair. “Slipped across the med- 
der,—my medder? Well, she can do that, 
she can do that, but she don’t cross my 
threshold, Joel. Mark you that. She 
don’t cross my threshold.” 

“Well, father, well,” Joel answered 
patiently. “I haven’t asked her to, and 
I never heard she was begging for an 
invitation.” 

“Never asked her to, hey? 
asked her? 


Never 
Wal, I’d a larnt ye vast 


quick who’s master here, if ye hed. And 
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jest mind ye never do ask her when I’m 
dead and gone, and I shan’t be Iong here, 
I shan’t be long here,” and his voice 
quavered feebly away. 

Joel and his mother glanced at each 
other, but turned quickly aside, lest the 
old man see them. It was a deep-rooted 
superstition among the Lords and the 
Harmons that the head of one house 
never died but that the other quickly 
followed. him, and it had been so ever 
since the pretty Turner brides came into 
the families, bringing the innocent 
meadow as their dowry. 

Not a week had gone by when his 
mother’s shriek called Joel in the early 
dawn of the summer morning. She had 
wakened to find death beside her and at 
the touch of the marble cold hand that 
had been hers for thirty years, shuddered 
back-in mortal terror. , 

So the neighbors talked and wondered. 
“Never a Lord dies, but a Harmon fol- 
lers!” they said, “and never a Harmon 
passes out, but there’s a Lord at his 
heels.” 

“Seems ’sif they was scairt one of ’em 
’ud git a chance to tell his story bout 
that medder an’ that ellum at the Judg- 
ment seat, "fore the other come up- 
along!” remarked a village wit. 

But Joel pondered on these mysteries. 
What was this strange bond between the 
two families? Might not love lie close to 
the deep-rooted hate and spring up one 
day to garland the old trunk of bitter- 
ness? 

After the funeral trains had filed out 
from the Lord Mansion and the Harmon 
Farmhouse and the respective families 
had settled down to ordinary life, a cer- 
tain separation between Lucy and Joel 
began to be noted by the neighbors. The 
cousin now in authority over Lucy, a 
bitter, dissappointed widow, cherished a 
hereditary hate of the Harmons which 
outdid the old Squire’s. It was common 
talk in the village that she had been the 
late Josiah’s first love and had been sup- 
planted by Joel’s mother, though there 
seemed little evidence for the tale beyond 
the fact that the two women were 
obviously as gall and wormwood to each 
other. 

“You're not to wait there at the foot of 


the hill every morning, for that Harmon 
boy, Lucy,” warned the far-away cousin. 
“You're a great girl now, in your ’teens, 
and folks’ll think you’re forward. You 
go right along to school by yourself.” 

“Where you luggin’ them flowers?” 
Mrs. Harmon would question Joel 
sharply. “You ain’t so spry at lugging 
things int’ the house, as you be out of it. 
I might set here till doomsday and you’d 
never think to fetch me a stick o’kindlin’, 
‘thout I asked for it.” 

“Where are you going, Lucy?” and 
“Where are you off to, Joel?” were ques- 
tions often heard in and about the two 
houses for the first year or so after the 
passing away of their respective masters. 
The walk to school together of the lad 
and lass was now forbidden, and the 
spring that Joel was seventeen he was 
obliged to give up education altogether— 
at least in the form in which it was ad- 
ministered at the village Academy, and 
take upon himself the burden of the 
farm-work. 

Lucy missed him with a constant heart- 
ache, and his hunger to see those ‘doves’ 
eyes within her locks,” to hear her dove’s 
voice became every day more bitter. 

In the old days the children had left 
notes and gifts for each other in an 
ancient writing-desk, appropriated for 
the purpose, and lodged securely among 
the branches of the Boundary Elm. Lucy 
looked into it automatically whenever she 
strolled that way, and she strolled there 
often with her work, for her cousin’s 
voice in the house was “as vinegar to 
the teeth, and as smoke to the eyes.” Joel 
had made a seat for her under the elm as 
early as he could handle tools, and in later 
years had improved upon the pattern, and 
providently fashioned it wide enough for 
two. It was cool and shady there under 
the springing fountain of branches and a 
thicket of young elms and alders closed 
it safely in. It was there that Lucy read 
her first love-letter, for it was a love- 
letter in all essentials, though the writer 
was but a lad and the reader a slip of 
a girl. 

“Friend Lucy,” (it modestly began), 

“Are we never going to see each other 
again? I can’t come to your house be- 
cause of your cousin Sarah, and Mother 
































watches every afternoon out of the side 
window to see if you slip across the 
meadow. Can’t you come out here, (I’m 
writing under the elm) a little while after 
supper tonight? It'll be moonlight and 


I'll take you home. I want to see you 
more than I ever wanted anything in my 
life.” 

Joel. 

It was a simple note enough, but Lucy 
kept it till she died in a sacred box on her 
bureau, a box of shell set in plaster, which 
was a household god to the Lords. The 
note had many companions in after years, 
but read and re-read as all of them were, 
no page of them was so brown with the 

of fingers as that whereon Joel had 
written that he wanted to see her more 
than he had ever wanted anything in his 
life. It was a burst of boyish sentiment, 
repressed New England sentiment at that, 
but it was to Lucy as if he had sung to 
her: 

“O my dove, that art in the clefts of 
the rock, in the secret places of the stairs, 
let me see thy countenance, let me hear 
thy voice; for sweet is thy voice, and thy 
countenance is comely.” 

And she came, oh, yes, Lucy came at 
nightfall, and though it seemed to Joel 
that honey and milk were under her 
tongue, and that the smell of her gar- 
ments was like the smell of Lebanon, yet 
he told her none of these things. Indeed, 
he was very quiet, though he used his eyes 
to good purpose, and he glowed with hap- 
piness when she hung around her neck a 
chain he had made her, the many-sided 
beads carved with his jack-knife out of 
russet-brown pine-bark and the pendant 
a heart of bark with a cross in high relief 
upon its surface. So she wore it many 
years, poor Lucy,—Joel’s heart,—and 
heavy was the weight of the cross upon it. 

For as she grew and blossomed into 
maidenhood, fewer were their meetings 
and more difficult was it to escape the 
bitter old eyes that spied upon them. 
Still Lucy sewed and crocheted and made 
her tatting in the accustomed spot when- 
ever she could slip away, and still notes 
were occasionally to be found in the old 
writing-desk, addressed as they had 
always been 

“L, At the LmTree.” 
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Still too, Joel was always to be counted 
on in thunder-storms, and frequently to 
be found in the Lord barn at such times, 
Pharasaically interpreting literally his 
mother’s command never to set foot 
within the mansion. It is doubtful 
whether the unhappy, care-worn woman 
knew why he was never in the house in 
a shower; possibly she thought he was 
looking after the stock and watching the 
hay in case of fire. As for Cousin Sarah, 
Lucy’s nervous panic in a storm was so 
obnoxious to her, that she was glad to 
have the girl out of sight, careless of 
where she had hidden herself. 

A barn and a hay-mow are probably 
the last places on earth that one would 
select as refuges in an electrical disturb- 
ance, but they semed havens to Lucy, for 
Joel was almost sure to be in or near 
them. It was a year after the receipt of 
her first love-leter that she flew down the 
long passage through the wood-sheds one 
day, and swooped into the barn blindly, 
head-down, as a bird does when he enters 
unawares. Great drops of rain were al- 
ready falling, the light was darkening, 
thunder was muttering afar. Would he 
be there, or must she dare the passage in 
open air across the meadow, slipping 
behind the hedge of alders to escape his 
mother’s eye? 

“Lucy,” came a quiet voice from the 
edge of the hay-mow, and “Oh, Joel, how 
glad I am!” she panted in answer. Merely 
to sit by his side on the cushion of hay 
he had pulled down for her, to watch 
his capable hands as he shaped a willow 
whistle, to hear his even breath, quieted 
her, and Cousin Sarah would have been 
amazed to see her hysterical panting die 
away, her heart begin a regular beat, and 
her blue eyes lose their wild strained look. 
Half-buried in the hay, her hand lay close 
to Joel’s, and as she started at an unusu- 
ally loud thunder-peal, he almost uncon- 
sciously grasped it close in his. He had 
not taken her hand in years, he had 
hardly touched her since her baby days, 
but as the warm soft little fingers closed 
in his, his heart beat like a trip-hammer, 
and there was a roaring in his ears like 
the roll of Niagara. As for Lucy, she 
was silent; she did not dare to raise her 
eyes, but she felt electric currents thrill- 
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ing along her every fibre, for Joel’s re- 
pressed emotion ran like spirit through 
her veins. 

By and by she tried to speak, feeling 
by instinct that a word would break the 
* magic web that wound them in, but her 
tongue was tied as with the same gos- 
samer threads. Joel held fast the hand 
that he would never have dared to touch 
at any other time, and a glow of pride 
in his courage possessed him, a masculine 
sense of power in conquest. Nor did he 
speak a word; it was enough to feel, to 
know, that Lucy was by his side, to watch 
the long lashes on her snow-drop cheeks, 
and to see that so strong was the spell 


of his presence that it even cast out the . 


fear of the rolling thunder. 

It was the very next day that Cousin 
Sarah shocked Lucy with a mental light- 
ning-stroke by announcing that she was 
to be sent to boarding school within a 
few days, and that all arrangements had 
been made to that end. The idea had 
been proposed before, but never wholly 
decided on, owing to Lucy’s passionate 
fondness for her birthplace and her deli- 
cate nervous organization. Now Cousin 
Sarah, who was as resolved as she had 
ever been to keep the lad and lass apart, 
obviated fruitless discussion by making 
all her plans beforehand, interviewing the 
preceptress of the old-fashioned institu- 
tion she had selected, and even engaging 
the seamstress for the necessary ward- 
robe. Lucy was like a wild creature borne 
away in its cage by the trappers, dashing 
itself against the bars, but with no pos- 
sible hope or plan of escape. True, the 
old Lord mansion and the Squire’s lands 
and money were all Lucy’s, and Cousin 
Sarah was in reality her dependent, but 
the girl was very young as yet, and accus- 
tomed to regard the will of her elders as 
law, in all essential matters. 

So the dove’s eyes within her locks no 
longer shone on Joel, and the cooing of 
her voice was no longer heard at the 
Boundary Elm, for Cousin Sarah having 
won her victory was in no mind to hazard 
another encounter with the enemy, and 
closed the Lord mansion altogether for 
a time. 

Like a man who sets out with a sing- 
4ng heart on a fair journey, only to find 





his way blocked at the first turn by a wall 
of rock, so was Joel when he saw “No 
Thoroughfare” written across his hopes. 

“Seem’s ’sif I breathed freer now’t’ 
Sarah Neal’s out o’ this place,” croaked 
his mother exultantly, “an’ I guess you'll 
hev’ more time to ’tend to your work now 
you can’t run after that whey-faced Lucy. 
You never hed a mite o’ pride, or you 
wouldn’t ha’ taken up with her in the 
first place, nor no respect for your family, 
neither. You-ve hed it beat into you often 
enough how them Lords hes spited the 
Harmons and cheated ’em ever since your 
great-great-grandfather’s time. Poor- 
sperited I call it, the way you act, and 
ondutiful, too!” 

Joel made no answer to this tirade. He 
never answered, provoking in his cross- 
grained mother a desire to see if there 
were no possible taunt that could rouse 
him; and her weapons were many, be 
sure, and sharpened continually by debt 
and poverty and grinding labor. These 
years of suffering, as old Mrs. Harmon 
neared her end, made an indelible mark 
upon the son, for the bitter conditions of 
their life together were his, and in ad- 
dition he bore the weight of her physical 
sufferings and felt the constant lash of 
her uncontrollable tongue. Night, and 
day too, the loss of Lucy weighed upon 
him, a heavier loss because it must re- 
main unspoken. Why had she allowed 
herself to be taken away without seeing 
him, why had she never answered one 
of the letters left at the Boundary Elm? 

School had long been given up, and 
by the time he was twenty years old Joel 
even had to relinquish his occasional 
evenings of study with the village minis- 
ter, for his mother could no longer be 
left alone with safety. Then came a long 
hot summer of care and drudgery within 
the house and out, for old Mrs. Harmon 
developed a wandering habit, and as her 
mind became enfeebled, strayed hither 
and yon, requiring constant watching. 

When the Lord mansion was _ first 
opened at the beginning of the following 
season, and Lucy’s white dress shim- 
mered in the stately garden among the 
phlox and the Sweet William, the cinna- 
mon roses and the Canterbury bells, Joel’s 
heart leaped up in the old way. He was 




















the man; it was his part to take the lead. 
He would write to Lucy again, and if 
she did not answer, yet again, and ask 
her to meet him in the accustomed place. 
He had nothing to offer her but an old 
house, a load of debts, and a worked-out 
farm, but he knew now that he loved her 
and had loved her all his life, and he 
yearned to tell her so. His thirst to 
see her was like that of a man dying for 
water in a desert, he panted for her as 
the hart panteth for the water-brooks, 
but as the days went by and she neither 
came nor answered, he resolutely turned 
his eyes from her windows. He met 
her once walking with Cousin Sarah, 
and noted with agony that she was 
whiter, lovelier, more like a snowdrop 
than ever, she who had always been 
snowdrop-fair. They bowed as they 
passed, and did not speak, but Joel could 
have sworn that there was a look in 
Lucy’s eyes that showed that she re- 
membered. Yet she made no sign and 
she flitted away in the autumn when the 
birds went, with as little thought appar- 
ently, of what she left behind. 

And winter set in, hard and biting. 
Mrs. Harmon was worse. She must have 
a doctor; she must have a nurse; she 
must have this and that. Money not 
only ran but galloped away; nothing 
could be earned, no interest could be paid 
on the debts. A horse was carried off 
by one creditor, part of the hay by 
another, and a third, whose security had 
been the law library of Joel’s grand- 
father, laid violent hands upon it one 
bitter morning and removed it bodily, 
with the tall case in which it stood. That 
mahogany case, filling one end of the 
sitting-room, with its faded blue silk cur- 
tains behind glass doors, its writing-table, 
its shelves of calf-bound books, seemed 
as much a part of the house as its 
very walls, and it was like looking up 
and missing the sky to see the room with- 
out it. All the favorites of Joel’s boy- 
hood were in the lower shelves,—all his 
grandfather’s books,—for his father, 
who had arrived at a low ebb of the 
family fortunes, had not been “College- 
larnt” and had never been a reader. 
“Undine” and “Sintram” and “The 
Amber Witch” were there, “The Con- 
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quest of Mexico,” “Don Quixote,” Milton 
and the little fat green volumes of Shake- 
speare. They formed no part of the 
creditor’s lien, which purported to be on 
law-books only, but what did Joel care? 

His mother was dying, his fortunes 
were dying, his hopes were dying, and 
everything material appearing to have 
begun on a downward course, there 
seemed no use in trying to check it. What 
was life without Lucy, anyway? When 
the grim tragedy of his mother’s days 
had been played to the end, he would 
fling away somewhere and the old place 
should know him no more. 

Eliza Harmon died in the early spring, 
after Joel had passed a winter of Siberian 
hardship and suffering, and a good- 
natured neighbor had hardly set the house 
to rights after the funeral when word 
came that “Cousin Sarah” had passed 
away suddenly three days before, and 
that the Lord mansion would be opened 
for the funeral. 

“My land!” cried the neighbor. “Can’t 
one o’ them Lords never die ’thout 
draggin’ a Harmon ‘long with him? If 
I was a Harmon I’d be scairt to walk 
over their graves, for fear’t they’d reach 
out a hand and pull me in!” 

The summer after the double funeral 
was the longest of Joel’s life, he thought, 
although Lucy still stayed on at the Lord 
Mansion. It could hardly be said that 
he missed his mother, for she had never 
given him either sympathy or companion- 
ship, but he missed the constant occupa- 
tion which care of her exacted, and all 
object or reason for going on with life 
seemed absent. He did the necessary 
things, the planting and hoeing, the care 
of the old horse and cow and the house- 
work in which he could obtain only 
occasional help. He went through the 
haying automatically, with a neighbor’s 
help, and did it as well as usual, though 
he could hardly have told you as he rode 
on the mowing-machine what field he was 
in at any given moment. He went to 
meeting, too, with great exactness and 
regularity, and rose up and sat down in 
the proper places, though he never heard 
a word of hymn or sermon, and never 
saw anything but Lucy’s white cheek, 
long lashes, and soft fair hair under her 
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wide leghorn hat. He often marvelled 
at his own lassitude, his own hopeless- 
ness, his own lack of savor in life, which 
would indeed have been marvellous at 
his age, did one not take into account 
‘ his years of bondage and suffering, of 
hard fare, unceasing anxiety and disap- 
pointed ambitions. Lucy knew them all, 
and felt them all. She saw that his 
shoulders’ had begun to droop a little, 
that his eyes were heavy, and his face 
lined. She knew that she had in herself 
and in her surroundings everything that 
he wanted, everything that he needed, and 
she asked no fate more blessed than to 
bestow them upon him, but alas! he 
gave her no opportunity. She heard his 
name whenever it was mentioned no mat- 
ter what the hum of conversation. She 
could have told you every incident of 
his career for years past, for he was, as 
he had always been, the one engrossing 
interest of her life, just as she had always 
been of his. All these things were true, 
and yet the owners of the two houses, 
only a meadow’s breadth apart, could 
have been no further separated, had the 
whole range of the Himalayas risen be- 
tween them. 

August came, the stress of haying was 
over, the helper dismissed, and Joel was 
wondering what the next thing was to 
be, and whether the time had not come 
at last for a venture in the dark, some- 
where, anywhere, when one hot, heavy, 
noon-tide the knocker clanged on his 
long-silent front door. He hurried to 
answer, and was amazed to find there, 
Asa Turner, he to whom the House of 
Harmon had long been in bondage; he 
had carried away in the early spring the 
mahogany bookcase and the law library. 
Moved by the old feelings, his heart gave 
a sudden leap of fear at the sight of 
the wrinkled face, the gnarled hands and 
the black coat which had so long been 
heralds of disaster in the family, but 
he remembered as suddenly that he owed 
the man nothing now, and had no reason 
for apprehension. 

“Good-day, Joel,” said Turner briskly. 
“T’ve come down on a matter of private 
business with you this morning. [I'll 
step in, I guess. It’s terrible hot here 
on the doorstone!” 
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Joel with a curt bow, held the door 
open and ushered his visitor into the 
shuttered parlor, whose close atmosphere 
seemed still to hold the breath of 
funerals. “Take a seat, Mr. Turner,” 
he said, “though you’ve got no business 
with me that I know of, and are not likely 
to have, either.” 

“Well, Joel,” said his visitor mildly, 
looking about the room with an apprais- 
ing eye, “you’re the first Harmon to 
say that for a good few years, for I’ve 
accommodated your family, off and on, 
since your grandfather’s time. I didn’t 
say, though, that you had any business 
with me, if you remember. I remarked 
that I had a little private matter to 
mention to you.” 

“Comes to the same thing, I expect,” 
said Joel, flushing, “ and I tell you I don’t 
want to borrow any money, Mr. Turner, 
and I’ll burn my buildings to the ground 
before I do it.” 

“Come, hold your horses, Joel,” 
advised Turner, who appeared to be in 
an unusually amiable mood. “Fair and 
softly, goes far in a day. I ain’t offering 
to lend you any money, though if all 
I hear’s true, you may be in need of it 
before long. I’ve come here to return 
you some things that was in that old 
bookcase, that I took as security for my 
loan to your father of —” 

“T don’t want to hear anything about 
that old bookcase,” blazed Joel, “nor your 
loan, nor any other man’s. I’ve been 
weighed down with ’em ever since I saw 
the light of day in this house.” 

“Let me say what I come to say,” 
urged his hearer, now a little roused. “I 
may have lent money to your father and 
your grandfather, but I don’t know’s I 
ever forced it on ’em, and no man ever 
accused me of taking more than my just 
due. I want to return you some things 
that ain’t my due, and don’t belong to 
me,” and he bent down to open a bag 
he had set on the floor beside him, and 
took out a number of volumes. “These,” 
he said, “form no part of your grand- 
father’s law library, which I took as 
security for my loan to your father of —.’ 

“T told you I didn’t want to hear any- 
thing about it,” growled Joel stubbornly. 

“Well, don’t hear, then, you dunder- 


























head,” shouted Turner, “jest take your 
pesky books,” and as he held them out, 
Joel suddenly recognized the faded covers 
of the old Milton, the fat Shakespeare, 
and the other favorites of his boyhood. 

He took them mechanically and set 
them down beside him on the haircloth 
sofa, his wrath suddenly extinguished by 
the flood of old memories that swept over 
him as he touched their familar pages. 

Turner noted his changed attitude and 
went on with his errand. 

“There was a good many papers in 
the old bookcase, too,” he said, adding 
hastily as he saw a flash in his hearer’s 
eye, “but nothing of any importance, Joel, 
just blank leases and old account books, 
and such. I’ve brought ’em all back. And 
there was a good many letters too; I’ve 
found ’em quite interestin’ readin’. There 
was a cousin of your mother’s out to 
Californy — Marthy —I think was her 
name, that wrote a real nice letter. She 
told your mother all about the places she 
went to, the Yosemite, and the Big Trees 
and things like that, and it was better’n 
a book to read what she said about ’em.” 

“I’m glad you found my family corre- 
spondence interesting,’ commented Joel 
in an ominous tone. “Were there any 
other letters?” sharply. 

“Yes, there was,” said old Turner, 
slowly, “there was a good many of one 
kind an’ another, and amongst ’em,” and 
he bent again to the bag, “was a package 
marked ‘Joel’s Letters, and tied around 
with an old piece 0’ yarn. The yarn broke 
and the wrapper come off and I see they 
hadn’t none of ’em been opened, and that 
they was marked different, inside.” 

Here he held out a little packet to the 
young man, who rose to take it, seeing 
as he did so on the uppermost paper, in 
his own boyish hand, the old-remembered, 

“L At the Lm Tree.” 

Joel spoke no word; he stood there 
in the shadow of the shuttered parlor 
with his eyes fixed on the yellowing 
papers, utterly regardlessof Asa Turner’s 
inquisitive gaze. He said no word and 
made no comment, and as far as Turner 
was concerned none was needed. He 
knew well enough who “L” was and 
where the “Lm-tree” was, and for that 
matter could hazard a shrewd guess as 
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to why the defrauded “L” had never re- 
ceived her letters. 

Feeling, however, that the young man 
before him was of an unusual stamp, not 
at all resembling his neighbors, and likely 
to do unexpected things, he rose to his 
feet after a measurable interval of time, 
coughed, straightened his shoulders, and 
murmured something about a long drive 
and a hot day, must be starting’, etc. 

This seemed to awaken his host to 
some consciousness of what was going on 
around him, for he hastily thrust the 
papers in his pocket and his former ani- 
mosity apparently quite gone, made hos- 
pitable proffers of refreshment, which 
were one and all refused on the ground 
of a business call to be made at once in 
the village. 

His wheels had hardly rattled away, 
when closing and locking his doors Joel 
snatched his straw hat and, a tumult of 
excitement in his heart, sought the deep- 
est recesses of his own woods, there to 
think the matter over and to read unseen 
the records of his boyish passion. He 
resolutely put the matter quite out of 
his thoughts until lying on the brown pine 
needles, the breath of the forest about 
him, he could open the long-sealed enve- 
lopes. He knew now the reason of 
Lucy’s changed attitude; he knew why 
she had never answered what she had 
never received, and he knew, too,—he 
had guessed on the instant,—that his 
mother’s jealous eye had been ever on 
him in her later years, and that she had 
regularly taken from the old desk, what- 
ever he had put in, before Lucy could 
arrive. It was all perfectly clear, per- 
fectly plain, and almost as hopeless. A 
wrong had been done that could not be 
redressed, a breach had been opened that 
could not be closed. They were man and 
woman now, and far apart as the poles. 

He read the time-stained papers with 
tense interest and sharply-drawn breath, 
though some of them would have been 
almost illegible, had not his knowledge 
of the time in which they were written 
helped him to interpret. There were a 
dozen in all, perhaps, three of four dating 
back to boyhood days when he remem- 
bered that they had sometimes myste- 
riously disappeared, and the rest to the 
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vacation when Lucy had first returned 
from school, and to the following season. 
In among them—the only one—was a 
blotted note from Lucy herself, written 
evidently on the day when she had learned 
that she was to be sent away, the day 
after she had sat beside him in the 
thunderstorm. 

“Oh Joel,” it ran, “can’t you help me, 
can’t you do something? Cousin Sarah 
is going to send me away to school and I 
just can’t bear to leave, (here you had 
been written and hurriedly erased, and 
the old house submitted) “can’t bear to 
leave the old house and everybody I 
love. Meet me here to-night and wait 
for me till I can get away without Cousin 
Sarah’s seeing me. I know you'll help 
me. 

Ever your Lucy.” 

“Ever his Lucy,” thought Joel with a 
half sob as he read the girlish note, “Ever 
his Lucy,” then. Never his Lucy, again, 
and he bowed his head on the pine 
needles to wrestle with his grief in the 
silence, crying “Too late! Too late!” 
over the packet of yellow letters. 

* ee ee ee ae 

The day of the returned letters had 
been a surly one, hot, moist, with a dull 
sun that gave no joy, and a humid wind 
that brought no refreshment. The old 
Harmon house, though all its tiny-paned 
windows were open and its bare rooms 
had been shuttered since mid-morning, 
was close and oppressive when Joel re- 
turned. He regarded his kitchen stove 
with loathing, his dining-room table with 
disgust, and carried a bowl of bread and 
milk out under the apple-trees by the 
kitchen door. He could see Lucy’s chim- 
neys from where he sat—he was on the 
wrong side of the house to see more— 
but he was not thinking of her conscious- 
ly then, any more than of the perfume of 
the bass-wood tree where the bees had 
been humming all day long. Night fell 
and his usual tasks completed he drearily 
sought the apple-trees again, not with any 
hope of coolness, but because four walls, 
lighted lamps and books were out of key 
on such an evening. The mosquitoes 
swarmed about him in clouds, there was 
a haze around the moon, the air was 
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spongy with moisture, and the grass wet, 
as if with rain. Wandering down the 
road he could see Lucy’s light in her high 
chamber window, and concluded that she 
too had found the world a wretched spot 
to live in and had betaken herself to bed. 

As he closed his own windows down- 
stairs and took out the wire screens he 
slammed them down viciously, thinking 
what trouble housekeeping was, and how 
one never had a thing open but that it had 
to be shut, or shut, but that it required 
opening. 

His broad, low bedstead up-stairs 
looked inviting enough. The white val- 
ances were in spotless order, and the 
patchwork quilt with its Turkish-red 
stars on a white ground hung with geo- 
metrical precision. Yet Joel viewed it with 
no pleasure and long sat brooding in his 
father’s arm-chair in the open window, 
looking at nothing, unless it might have 
been Lucy’s light. 

Suddenly it went out, and the watcher 
rose as suddenly as if the play were over 
and the audience dismissed. He declared 
to himself that he was as restless as a 
tiger and shouldn’t sleep a wink, that he 
was too miserable to sleep anyway, but 
he had hardly touched the pillow when 
a heaviness as of chloroform overpow- 
ered him and suddenly he fell on slumber. 

How long a time went by in unquiet 
sleep he could not say. For hours there 
were dull mutterings of thunder which 
he wove into the fabric of his dreams, 
and at length a sudden, deafening, awe- 
striking crash and roar,—such a crash 
as we may hear when worlds are blown 
to atoms in the great Judgment day. 

Almost at the same moment as the 
dread sound, and as if lifted by it, Joel 
found himself at the open window, con 
fusedly believing that the Lord mansion 
had been blown up with dynamite. No, 
there it stood, but the whole sky was 
hung with a vivid, trembling curtain ‘of 
lightning. Alive it semed to be and palpi- 
tating with an intense, searing flame. Ah, 
Lucy, poor Lucy, thought Joel, and a 
swift, overwhelming impulse to fly to 
her rescue took hold upon him. 

He threw on some clothing, stumbled 
down-stairs, caught a soft cap from the 

































hall table, and as he opened the side door 
all the waters of heaven were let loose 
upon him. The curtain of lightning was 
unrolled again, and with a terrible roar 
and crashing of branches the Boundary 
Elm fell straight across his path, stricken 
through the heart! A rod farther and the 
dear old tree, pitiless in its death-throes, 
would have crushed him like an earth- 
worm, but he was unhurt in spite of all, 
and still Lucy’s light called him as he 
stumbled on. 


And what of the watcher in the old 
Lord Mansion? Her afternoon had been 
like Joel’s, wretched, uneasy and restless. 
No one had come to see her, though she 
had never been so lonely ; work had held 
no charm, and her evening cup of tea had 
lost its usual savour. Strangely enough, 
a thunder-storm had never occurred to 
her as on the way, though her tense 
nerves might have warned her of elec- 
trical commotion in the air. 

The crash of doom will never sound 
louder to a sinner’s ear than that first 
long-remembered thunder-bolt that rived 
the great pine-tree in the Harmon woods 
and woke the sleeping village. Lucy was 
awake in an anguish of fear and standing 
in the middle of the floor while the peal 
still echoed, had thrown on the storm 
gown and slippers, which were always 
within reach, and pulled down her win- 
dows almost before the tornado began. 
She seized her tiny night-lamp and flew 
down the stairs, pursued by the terrible 
artillery of the hail upon the attic roof. 
Setting the lamp upon the tall mantle- 
shelf, and pulling the old haircloth sofa 
out from the wall she crouched upon it 
in an ecstacy of fear and with an unceas- 
ing low cry upon her lips, “Oh, Lord, 
help me! Oh, Lord, help me not to be 
so frightened! Oh, God, remember that 
I’m alone and send me strength and 
courage.” 

Inky blackness and blinding light fol- 
lowed each other in regular succession 
against her window panes; the roar and 
crash without were almost more than 
mortal ear could bear, when faint, far 
off and feeble, she seemed to hear a cry 
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of “Lucy, Lucy . No, it was but 
fancy, there was no sound. What could 
there be, but the roar of water and the 
shriek of the wind? ...... Ah, there 
it was again. “Lucy, Lucy,” and oh, 
thank God for the miracle, surely it was 
Joel’s beloved voice! She did not rise 
from her place, she only half-believed, 
even now, nor did she move at first, when 
with a sudden battering upon the door 
she heard again the call of “Lucy, Lucy!” 
It was only when it changed into a tone 
tense with fear, “Lucy, Lucy, are you 
dead?” that she rose feebly to her feet. 
She shot the bolt, turned the key with 
trembling fingers, and on the step, white- 
faced, hatless, coatless, his hair blowing 
in the tempest, dripping like a merman, 
stood Joel. He looked like a wraith, like 
a ghost of a drowned man; she half- 
believed that ne had come to her from the 
dead; yet, or perhaps because of the 
thought, she staggered into his arms with- 
out a thought, without a qualm, as she 
had done in baby days, and the faithful 
arms opened, as they had. ever done to 
receive her. Her movement was as 
natural as the swift flight of the hurt 
child to its mother, and as naturally, Joel 
half led, half carried her to the old hair- 
cloth sofa. There, brooding over her 
with low words of comfort and protec- 
tion he whispered. “Lucy, my poor little 
Lucy, my poor frightened Lucy!” while 
the tears ran down his cheeks and the 
rain dripped from his hair. Roaring, 
crashing without the storm went on and 
on, and Lucy lay in her lover’s arms, 
silent, save for the long, shuddering 
sighs that shook her frame. ... . By 
an? Vy they grew quieter, and as the 
storm died, they died also, except when 
now and then came an exhausted gasp 
like that of a sobbing child. 

“You’re not frightened now, Lucy?” 
whispered Joel, bending down to her pale 
cheek, as the lightning blazed across the 
skv ~nce more. 

MOE oS she answered 
Wie sae es “T believe—I shan’t 
ever be—any—more—Joel,” ....... 
and on a sudden the old haircloth sofa 
glowed with all delight and arose as ar 
island of calm in a wide ocean of tempest. 









By WILLIAM H. HUSE 


_ teenth of June that two little or- 
phans poked their black-and-white 
noses out from under my barn. I 

am quite sure that they were orphans for 
if they had been under a mother’s care 
they would hardly have ventured forth at 
that time of the day and in a place so 
full of enemies, and I am very doubtful 
if they ever saw their father. The temp- 
tation was too strong to be resisted and 
I made a dash for one. It was probably 
the first time he had ever met an enemy 
but the instinct inherited from thousands 
of ancestors sent his little tail up and his 
aim was as good as if he had had months 
of practice. The odor was neither so 
strong nor so lasting as that of an adult, 
for the application of a little water and 
deodorizer was so effective that but little 
odor was noticeable the next morning. 
While this little program was in progress 
the other baby escaped but I was. deter- 
mined not to lose the one I had started 
for and placed my foot in front of the 
hole. As he approached and was looking 
about to see what had become of the 
door of his home, I picked him up by the 
tail and placed him in a box. 

The next day a box trap was placed 
outside the hole and baited with meat. 
Before dark another—I was not sure it 
was the one I had seen—was secured. 
The following Thursday evening two 
more were seen under the street light 
looking for tidbits. One of these was 
captured. The other escaped and was 
killed later in the night by a passerby. 
The next Sunday evening two more were 
seen to crawl stealthily out from the 
family abode. These were secured with- 
out fright and consequently without odor. 
When the hay was removed from the 
mow a little later the winter home of the 


| T was on the afternoon of the nine- 





A FAMILY OF FOUNDLINGS 


mother was discovered with the various 
chambers and passage-ways that showed 
due regard for neatness as well as com- 
fort. The remains of a partly grown 
fowl gave evidence of at least one good 
meal during the previous season. 

The appetites of the youngsters were 
the first things to be taken into consider- 
ation They took readily to milk and this, 
with the addition of bread and occasional 
pieces of meat, has been their principal 
food. Worms and insects were tried. 
They ate them readily but it was too 
much work to provide a sufficient supply 
for a regular diet. Bread was given 
them dry for a while but after they had 
had a taste of it soaked in milk they 
would eat it dry only after they found 
that they were to get nothing else. Cake 
was devoured with eagerness. Cheese 
was eaten but not with special avidity. 
A chocolate cream was eaten but a second 
one was refused. A summer pear tree 
stood over the pen where they were kept 
and they showed a decided liking for 
fruit as soon as the ripe pears began to 
fall. All the jammed and partly decayed 
fruit from several pear trees was thrown 
into the pen and would be promptly 
cleaned up during the night. This was 
the time of their greatest activity. Dur- 
ing the day they were quiet. When they 
were young they were given warm milk 
night and morning. As they and their 
appetites grew and the amount of milk 
that they needed increased, they were 
finally changed to skimmed milk. At first 
they resented the change and seemed to 
turn up their noses, as far as they could, 
but drank it before morning when they 
found that they were to get nothing else. 
They knew the time they were to be fed 
and would always be ready for me as | 
entered the pen, crowding about my feet 
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“THEY CAN BE HANDLED WITH PERFECT SAFETY” 


like so many puppies so that I had to 
be careful not to step on them. Indeed, 
once I found myself standing on the long 
nails of a front foot with the owner 
patiently waiting for me to get off. 
Their appetites for some kinds of meat 
seemed to change as they grew older. 
Perhaps it was because they had enough 
to eat, more than if they had had to get 


their own living, and were not so hungry, 
but by mid-summer they would not seize 
a piece of meat from the hand so eagerly 
as they did at first, though it would be 
eaten in time if left in the pen. This was 
not the case however, with freshly killed 
chicken. The odor of warm chicken blood 
would set their bodies quivering with ex- 
citement and the eager leap showed the 
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“A CHICKENS HEAD WAS HELD NEAR HIM” 


cropping out of their wild instinct. When 
there was but one piece, as a chicken’s 
head, it was amusing to watch the 
scramble for the prize. Their excitement 
or anger at such times would vent itself 
in vigorous squeals and at least once in 
the emission of their characteristic odor, 
which was apparently not aimed at the 
opponent but was an involuntary accom- 


paniment of anger. An attempt was made 
to photograph one in the act of seizing a 
piece of meat. A chicken’s head was held 
near him. A stealthy approach, a quick 
leap, and the head was in the skunk’s 


jaws too soon for a snapshot. He was 
chased to a corner, the head taken away 
from him and another attempt made. 
This time a stout string was passed 











A FAMILY OF FOUNDLINGS 


through the throat and in this way the 
head was held while an exposure was 
made. After this the body of the chicken 
was pinned to the ground and the five 
were turned loose upon it. They enjoyed 
one of their best meals while their like- 
nesses were leisurely taken. In a re- 
markably short time there was nothing 
left of the chicken but a few feathers. 
The strength of their jaws is sufficient 
to crush most any chicken bone, while 
their teeth are as sharp as a cat’s. These 
facts make it a little remarkable that 
they seldom attempt to use their teeth 
for defense. Only twice since we have 
had them have they attempted to bite. 
Once the teeth pinched my finger, but 
the fact that it was but slightly felt 
showed that there was no serious inten- 
tion on the part of the biter. 

Early in the fall as the baby coats were 
being shed the little fellows looked so 
thin and shabby that I feared that a life 


of confinement did not agree with them, 
but as the weather grew colder and their 
winter coats grew longer they rapidly 
increased in sleekness and beauty. Later, 
when some where caught in traps, it was 
found that those in confinement and fed 
on bread and milk were much the fatter. 
In fact, when they were ready for winter 
quarters they were the fattest skunks I 
have ever seen. 

In the daytime they were sleepy and 
quiet, but were active at night, especially 
in warm weather. When young their 
activity was manifested in play, like all 
young animals. On moonlight evenings 
when they thought themselves alone, it 
was amusing to see them promenade and 
chase one another about the pen. Some- 
times alone, sometimes two or three to- 
gether, they would race across the yard, 
frequently coming to a sudden stop in 
front of a companion which they would 
greet or challenge with several loud 
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stamps of the front feet. This seemed to 
be a sort of defiance as they were often 
seen to do this when there was no doubt 
about their being provoked or angry. 
Sometimes they would do this to one 
another, sometimes to persons standing 
near the pen. As cold weather ap- 
proached and they neared maturity two 
of the males began to fight with stamp- 
ings, squeals, show of teeth and the emis- 
sion of odor that kept the pen perfumed 
for some time, until we decided to kill 
them. 

Although they have so recently shown 
a disposition to fight one another when 
molested they can be picked up like kit- 
tens and handled with perfect safety. 
Several things have been learned by ex- 
perience about these useful but much 
despised little animals. They use their 
peculiar weapon solely for defense and 
only when alarmed or angry. They are 


easily tamed and quickly become docile. 
The best way to pick one up is not by 
the tail but by the body like any other 
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animal. The old and often quoted idea 
that a skunk cannot throw out its scent 
when held by the tail has been very con- 
vincingly disproved by a member of my 
family in bringing home the female that 
is now wintering in the stable with the 
rest. Although it did its best (or worst) 
at that time, only two months ago, it can 
now be handled as familarly as any of 
them, to the extent of being held in the 
lap or arms or being brought into the 
house with perfect safety. They are ex- 


‘ceedingly neat, never allowing any filth 


in or near their nests if they can help 
it. 

At the time of writing it is late in 
December when skunks are supposed to 
begin to hibernate. These show less 
activity than earlier in the season but 
come out of their boxes at night for the 
food that is put in for them. Occasion- 
ally, but not often, they are seen in 
the daytime. Whenever their boxes are 
opened they are wide awake and ready 
to run about. 
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Hisroric HAPPENINGS ON 





BOSTON 


COMMON 


II.—PAGEANTS OF REVOLUTIONARY DAYS 


By MARION FLORENCE LANSING 


N the twenty-five years before and(fcharms that we are almost ready to 


| after the Revolution there was noth- 
ing the people of Boston liked better 
than to get up out-of-door celebra- 
tions to commemorate some special occa- 
sion. It has been said that a nation can 
be judged by her holidays. Massachu- 
setts could almost have the history of this 
period read in her public festivities. 
Again and again the morning was “ush- 
ered in” with the ringing of bells and the 
beat of drums, and the. day was cele- 
brated, as a writer of the time concisely 
puts it, with “guns, bells, pomps, shows, 
sports, and fireworks—by Oratorical 
Ascriptions and solemn Acts of Devotion 
to Almighty God.” And there were few 
pageants that did- not have for their 
centre the wide fields of Boston Common. 
Boston was just the size for this kind 
of celebration. She was a town of some 
twenty-five hundred houses, with eigh- 
teen to twenty thousand inhabitants, and 
was so separated from the mainland that 
she was almost an island. Lumbering 
stage-coaches, driving across the narrow 
neck from Dorchester, and ferries to 
Charlestown, or from the foot of the 
Common to Cambridge, were still the 
only means of connection with the main- 
land, although the leading men were be- 
ginning to talk of a mill-dam across the 
Charles. So the people were closely 


united in their aims and their interests, 
and any celebration could count on the 
support of rich and poor alike. 

If the people enjoyed getting up these 
pageants, the newspaper reporters en- 
joyed writing them up even more. Wo 
eloquently do they discourse on their, 





believe with them that America had never 
before witnessed an equal to their ex- 
hibitions,—nor was it likely that she soon 
would again,—while they ‘‘exceeded any- 
thing of the kind Europe could boast of.” 
So carried away are we by the picture of 
the little town brilliantly illuminated by 
bonfires and lights in the windows so 
that it looked almost as if it were ablaze, 
and the streets as bright as day, that 
we forget that it had been a great event 
in 1774, when a number of lamps were 
set up on the narrow, crooked little 
streets, and for the first time lighted for 
the safety of passers-by in the evening. 
And the crowds! never were there seen 
so many persons of both sexes walking 
about as appeared on one of these even- 
ings,—this being also an occasion ob- 
served with so “universal and unaffected 
a joy,” that “the Churl and Niggard be- 
came generous, and even the poor forgot 
their poverty.” Truly those were the 
good old days, and we who are renewing 
the custom of pagearts in an effort to 
observe our national holidays more fit- 
tingly may well look back with envy and 
admiration on these happy gatherings 
when the victories of liberty were cele- 
brated by a truly democratic people. 
Nothing did more to draw the line 
between King’s man and Patriot than 
the quartering of British troops on Bos- 
ton Common in the fall of 1768. The 
right of free speech had been threatened 
in the preceding summer by the peremp- 
tory dissolution of the General Court by 
the royal governor. But this was more 


gthan a preliminary difficulty over charter 
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rights; this was an open reflection on 
the people’s loyalty, and as such it roused 
great bitterness. A thousand British 
soldiers had landed one day and marched 
from Long Wharf through the narrow 
strcets to the Common. There part of 
them had pitched their tents, while the 
rest incurred still further the wrath of 
the patriots by taking possession of 
Faneuil Hall, long the headquarters of 
the Sons of Liberty. The Bostonians 
had taken no pains to accommodate these 
unwelcome guests. There is an amusing 
tale of the efforts of the British officers 
as winter came on and the Common be- 
came a chilly camping ground, to obtain 
possession of the Manufactory House, 
built in 1720, for the spinning industry, 
on Tremont street opposite the Common. 
The house was held on a twelve year 
lease from the General Court by a patri- 
otic Mr. Brown who declined to give it 
up unless ordered by the General Court. 
As no one dared convene this body noth- 
ing could be done along that line, and the 
soldiers looked longingly across from 
their wind-swept pastures at this com- 
fortable building. At last the sheriff, de- 
termined to get in somehow, climbed 
through a hole in the cellar with a few 
of bs deputies, intending from this 
vant’ ge point to seize the house. But he 
rec ned without his host. To his great 
cha; in he found himself a prisoner in 
the cellar, and there he would have 
stayed until it was the good pleasure of 
Mr. Brown and his friends to let him 
out, had not a company of soldiers, get- 
ting wind of it, marched over from the 
Common and released him. Even they 
got no farther than the cellar, and after 
this episode Mr. Brown was left in un- 
troubled possession of his property. 
For a year and a half the troops re- 
mained in Boston, till at last, after the 
so-called Boston massacre, they were re- 
moved at the insistence of the people. 
During their stay the General Court when 
convened, had refused to transact any 
business until they were removed, and 
had consequently been adjourned to 
Cambridge,—an indignity which they 
resented sorely. Two months after the 
_ departure of the troops on the day when 
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the General Court should have met in 
Boston, and when, according to the char- 
ter, councillors should have been elected, 
a few gentlemen, “friends to the rights 
of America and mankind,” determined to 
hold the festival of election day in spite 
of the fact that the General Court was 
meeting across the river and that there 
were to be no Boston elections. Wishing 
to attract a big crowd and thus foster 
the patriotic zeal of the people, they 
announced in the papers that an ox was 
to be roasted whole on the Common, and 
given to the poor and prisoners. 

This notice served its purpose well, 
as the gentlemen had doubtless known it 
would. On the afternoon before the 
holiday the ox, decorated with ribbons, 
flowers, and streamers of all colors, was 
drawn through the streets in a wagon. In 
the morning a band of musicians paraded 
the town, summoning every one to the 
Common, where the ox was “put to fire.” 
The novelty of the show had brought in 
hundreds of countrymen who stood 
about watching the spectacle. While the 
crowds were being entertained in this 
way, the leading men went to church and 
to a banquet at Faneuil Hall, where in a 
program of twenty-two toasts they com- 
bined their good wishes for the king, 
queen, and royal progeny, with their 
warm sentiments toward their sister 
colonies who are opposing ministerial 
tyranny, to all advocates of American 
freedom, all persecuted patriots, and last 
of all “to our suffering Brethren at Cam- 
bridge, whose hearts are with us, while 
their bodies are unconstitutionally torn 
from us.” 

The ardor of the people who spent 
their day on the Common must have been 
fed by the thought of the recent expulsion 
of British troops from those very fields, 
and the gratitude of the poor was stirred 
toward those who presented them in the 
late afternoon with the ox, permitting 
them thus to “share temperately the fes- 
tivity of the day.” 

It was after this that the military 
organizations deemed it well to make 
themselves strong. The Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company adopted 
a new uniform, blue with white lapels 



































and yellow buttons, and selected for the 
drums and fifes of each company white 
cloth coats with blue lapels and trimmed 
with gold binding. To the patriots of 
Boston, whose eyes were weary with the 
red coats of the British, the sight of their 
own soldiers drilling with precision on 
the training ground was wonderfully 
cheering. They felt confident as they 
watched the companies, that they were 
able to vie with the best troops in the 
king’s service, and felt correspondingly 


‘reassured. That they needed this regu- 


lar drill was very apparent. A company 
of militia was practicing with a target on 
the beach at the foot of the Common 
when the officer in charge noticed that a 
countryman who stood near was looking 
on laughing. When pressed he explained 
that he was laughing at the shooting. The 
officer asked him if he could do better, 
and without a moment’s hesitation he 
gave them an exhibition of marksman- 
ship that was long remembered in that 
camp. 

That they succeeded in their efforts is 
plain from the history of the ensuing 
years. These were the militia of whom 
Washington when he reviewed them 
fifteen years later on Cambridge Com- 
mon said, “Ah! General, if we had had 
such troops as these, we should have 
made short work of it.” 

In the next years events followed 
thick and fast. After the Tea Party, 
bonfires were kindled on the Common, 
and the townspeople were urged to throw 
into them any.tea they had in their pos- 
session. On one occasion at least, the 
patriots went farther and confiscated the 
cask of tea which a Dorchester gentleman 
had rescued as it was bobbing about in 
the water after the destroyers had thrown 
it overboard. The burning of this cask 
or: the Common was a lesson to all that 
if they had not brought their tea, it would 
be as well to do so. 

Once more the troops returned to Bos- 
ton and encamped in even larger numbers 
than before on the Common, fortifying 
it with cannon, earthworks, and redoubts, 
of which the traces were visible well into 
the nineteenth century. As Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes has put it, 
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“The war-horse stamps, the bayonets 
shine.” 

“Over all the open green 

Where grazed of late the harmless 
kine, 

The cannon’s deepening ruts are seen.” 

How the patriots resented this use of 
their common land, we can scarcely re- 
alize. A little of their bitterness shows 
in the terse comment of John Andrews, 
who lived on Tremont street, on the cor- 
ner of the present West street, when the 
troops were forced to leave their tents 
for wooden barracks. “ It is hoped,” he 
writes, “that the cows will once more 
have the privilege of grazing upon the 
Common.” 

The boys of the town made their indig- 
nation known when the soldiers strewed 
ashes on their favorite coasting place on 
the Common. They went to General 
Gage and protested that it was theirs by 
right, and he gave orders that the place 
be kept free for them, remarking as he 
did so, “Fven their boys fight for them.” 

On the seventeenth of March the 
British evacuated the town, leaving the 
starving population to repair as best they 
could the damage that had been done in 
the long siege, and by the middle of July 
the people were ready to rejoice over the 
news of the Declaration of Independence, 
proclaimed with all solemnity from the 
balcony of the old State-House. This 
occasion the people celebrated by going 
through the town and taking down every 
king’s arms, every sign with any resem- 
blance to lion and crown, pestle, mortar 
and crown, and every other sign that be- 
longed to a Tory and burning it in a 
central bonfire. Then they went to work 
to build up again their city as an inde- 
pendent city of a free country. They 
had suffered from a heavy pestilence of 
smallpox and one of the most disasterous 
fires in their history; their population 
had been cut down to less than seven 
thousand; and their homes had been 
entered and wantonly maltreated by the 
British soldiers. But they went cheer- 
fully to work to reorganize their old town 
government and to pick up the threads 
of their old life. The news of the sur- 
render of Cornwallis, coming in the fall 
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of 1781, was received with the enthu- 
siasm it deserved, closing as it did the 
Revolution, and in the evening the people 
assembled as of yore about the Common 
where a huge pyramid of cord-wood, 
fifty feet high, was piled up and lighted. 
It was six years after the close of the 
war that the present Constitution of the 
United States was adopted, and the 
strong central government established. 
There had been great dissatisfaction in 
all the states over the government under 
the Articles of the Confederation, and 
especially in Massachusetts where com- 
merce was tied up and trade paralyzed by 
the uncertainties of the administration. 
Still Massachusetts had always been a 
very independent colony, and it was very 
much afraid that the Constitution would 
interfere with its rights as a state. There 
was great anxiety over the outcome of 
the state convention which met in Long 
Lane.—called ever after in honor of the 
event, Federal street,—to pass upon this 
matter. It was a close fight, won for the 
Constitution by a majority of only nine- 
teen in a convention of three hundred and 
fifty-four delegates, but it went the way 
the people wished and they went wild 
over the result. At a critical time when 
the outcome was undecided, the mechanics 
and artisans of Boston, who were most 
affected by the conditions of trade, had 
met under the leadership of Paul Revere 
and expressed their wish for the strong 
central government. They felt, and 
doubtless rightly, that they had had some 
share in the victory, and they resolved to 
make its celebration their own affair. 
The pageant which the mechanics 
organized was so elaborate and so repre- 
sentative of the time, that it is of unique 
importance in the pictures of Boston life. 
It was a trade procession, in which were 
represented the trades, tools, and cus- 
toms of a forgotten day. To lead the line 
the citizens of Roxbury had prepared an 
exhibit which should show all the stages 
of agriculture. A group of foresters 
came first, armed with axes and scythes 
with which to cut away the underbrush 
and clear the land. Behind them two 
horses and two yoke of oxen drew a 
plough to turn up the furrows, and they 
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were followed by the men who, in their 
turns, should care for the grain from the 
moment it fell into the ground until it 
was harvested. There were sowers, scat- 
tering the seeds as they went, reapers, 
threshers, mowers with their scythes dec- 
orated with ribbons, haymakers with 
their rakes, husbandmen and winnowers. 
The final tableau of the drama of the seed 
was a cart with flax dressers sitting at 
their work of preparing the finished 
product. : 

Beyond this agricultural 
stretched an innumerable line of me- 
chanics and artisans, each with his proper 
equipment,—an array of which a wag of 
the day wrote wittily : 

“So straightway they procession made,— 

Lord! how nation fine, sir! 

For every man of every trade 

Went with his tools to dine, sir!” 

The long procession, led by seventy- 
three blacksmiths and closed by horn- 
button and comb makers, a miller, and 
twenty leather dressers clothed in skins 
of their own making, embraced the whole 
field of labor of that day. There were 
pewterers and coppersmiths, coopers and 
coach-makers, book-binders and saddlers, 
hatters and tallow-chandlers,—the latter 
carrying a miniature press and moulds, 
—and every other sort of mechanic. 
Most of all we notice the prepon- 
derance of men who had to do in 
some way with the making of ships, 
either by making rope in the ropewalks 
that lined the Charles at the bottom of 
the Common, or in building masts, weav- 
ing sails, etc. The presence of these men 
keeps us from forgetting that the Boston 
of this day was the most thriving com- 
mercial port of the colonies. 

The ship-builders were given the place 
of honor in the parade, for it was from 
them that the symbolism of the occasion 
had been borrowed. Twenty of them 
escorted a sled,—the parade was in Feb- 
ruary,—drawn by thirteen horses, to rep- 
resent the thirteen colonies, which bore a 
large longboat, the old ship Confedera- 
tion. Over it had been built a roof to 
indicate that this was a dockyard, and 
the old vessel was hauled up. Separated 
from this exhibit by another group of 
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mechanics was a fine new boat, the Con- 
stitution, mounted directly on runners. 
She was hailed by cheers along every 
street of the march. She was manned by 
thirteen seamen and drawn by thirteen 
horses,—this time an emblem of the hope 
that all the colonies would be represented 
in the United States that was to be. Full 
colors were flying from her masts, and 
eighty-five seamen, jaunty in gay ribbons, 
marched behind her, while in the close 
vicinity were two hundred and fifty mer- 
chants, whose support would be one of 
the mainstays of the new republic. 

In the evening, the old ship Confeder- 
ation was drawn to the Common, where 
the officers, owners and crew called in a 
jury of carpenters to inspect her care- 
fully. After they had examined every 
part, finding her bottom defective, her 
timber and planks rotten, and the whole 
utterly unstable, they were unanimous in 
their verdict to condemn her as unfit for 
any active service. She was accordingly 
ordered to be set on fire, and was burnt 
before an applauding concourse of citi- 
zens. There is something in the realism 
of such a demonstration that makes us 
feel that the appeal of one of the papers 
for a similar occasion was sincerely re- 
sponded to, and that the people con- 
sidered these celebrations tests of Ameri- 
canism, and made them in very truth the 
“free-will offering of grateful Constit- 
uents to the Political Fathers of the 
Country.” — 

Once more these men crossed the Com- 
mon in a long procession, but this time 
the flags were at half-mast and the beat- 
ing of drums was muffled. They were 
bearing from his home on Beacon street, 
the body of- Governor John Hancock, 
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long the most conspicuous figure of the 
Revolutionary town and the first and 
oft-re-elected governor of the newly 
formed state. For eight days his body 
had lain in state, and tens of thousands 
of mourners, come from all over the 
state, had passed in and out to gaze upon 
their leader for the last time. Now they 
had met to do honor to his memory in 
a funeral procession which took an hour 
and a half to cross the Common. In the 
order of march was included a place for 
every member of the community, from 
the President, Corporation, and Instruct- 
ors of Harvard University, to the 
“Strangers, and Those not otherwise 
enumerated.” There were the selectmen, 
the judges and barristers in their black 
gowns and immense wigs, the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company, whom 
Hancock had so often reviewed, and the 
Cadets of whom he had been Colonel. In 
every part of the life of the town he 
had had a share, and as the procession 
made its slow way across the Common, 
past the stand where, by his generosity, a 
band had played for the people on sum- 
mer afternoons, the marching companies 
were turning over,—had they known it,— 
a leaf of history. With the passing of 
Hancock and a group of aristocrats like 
him, with their gorgeous plum-colored 
coats and white ruffles, their picturesque 
stage coaches, and their free-handed 
hospitality, there passed from Boston life 
something of the atmosphere of royalty 
that the democratic town could never re- 
place. From that day the judges dis- 
carded the robes with red velvet bands 
and hoods which had been their garb and 
appeared thereafter in simple black silk. 
The Revolution had done its work. 


FULLNESS 
By GRANT B. SWEATMAN 


A daily task that halts, with sharp arrest, 
Upon the verge of vaster mystery, 
And, ever near, brown eyes that seem to speak 


Of some devouter nearness yet to be! 
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A Great OsjEcT LESSON 


By ELDRIDGE KING 


For the Boston Chamber of Commerce 


“The time has come,” as the Walrus 
truly said, “to talk of many things, of 
shoes and ships and sealing-wax, and 
cabbages and Kings.” 

The time has indeed come for New 
England to talk much of these vital 
things. To talk of her shoes, with which 
the world is shod; to talk of her ships, 
that she builds for many nations; her 
sealing-wax—perhaps that means her 
countless little industries; her cabbages 
—surely that means her agriculture. And 
her kings—yes, her kings of finance; the 
time has most certainly come to talk of 
them, and to talk to them, heart to heart. 

“Why are you giving your pocket-book 
wings to fly westward, Mr. King of Fi- 
nance? Why are you irrigating Oregon, 
digging copper in Montana, building rail- 
roads across the prairies, cornering real 
estate in Oklahoma? Don’t you see these 
tall chimneys that shadow your own 
cities? Don’t you know that here is your 
opportunity, here your dividends? Hadn’t 
we better sit down together and talk 
about our shoes and ships and other 
things ?” 

. Not only the kings of finance, but up- 

ward of 300,000 other New England folk 
are going to be talked to on this subject 
in October, 1911, when the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce holds a great exposition 
of New England’s manufacturing and 
other industries in Mechanics Hall, Bos- 
ton. After months of study of the situ- 
ation, the Boston organization of mer- 
chants and manufacturers announced late 
in July that it was ready to go ahead with 
this tremendous enterprise. It is to be 


conducted by the Chamber of Commerce 
committee on trade extension, of which 
M. Lowney, 


Walter the well-known 





manufacturer of chocolate, is chairman. 

A month of continuous “talking” by 
such an exposition will be wholesome for 
New England. She sorely needs to know 
herself. Her manufacturers have been 
toiling upward while their fellows slept, 
slept in ignorance of the great industrial 
resources of their own commonwealth. 
They have not known the opportunities 
that lie about them. New England has 
more capital per head than any other 
section of the country. But for a century 
this capital has been fertilizing the whole 
United States, pouring its golden stream 
into all sorts of hollow places that the 
West wanted filled. Not only did the 
young man go West, but the well-filled 
coffers of his ancestors followed him in 
the baggage-car. In spite of this heavy 
drain, however, there has been a steady 
up-build of home industries that not only 
testifies to the tremendous industrial 
vitality of the six states, but also fur- 
nishes the most convincing evidence to 
be laid before our own capitalists in urg- 
ing them to invest here. 

The evidence being ready to hand, the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce intends 
to prepare the brief by way of its expo- 
sition. More than that, it means to ad- 
vertise to all the country that here on 
the northeast corner of the map is one 
of the most intensely developed indus- 
trial centers of the world. More even 
than that, it intends to instil in every New 
Englander, be he manufacturer, merchant 
salesman or craftsman, such implicit con- 
fidence in his heritage that he will go 
forth and multiply it. 

Another deepseated, common-sense 
reason for the exposition is its effect 
upon the boys and girls. The dignity of 
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working with the hands, of being a 
moulder of things, will be emphasized. 
Better a good journeyman than a poor 
journalist, better a good milliner than a 
poor musician, has been the motto of 
industrial education. Commercial schools 
have multiplied through the wise fore- 
sight of our leaders in education. But 
they have not yet been discovered by 
those for whom they are intended. It 
is a noticeable fact that the “continuation 
schools,” the half-time schools for people 
who have already learned by sad hours 
at the bench, how far short they had 
fallen of the education which they 
needed, these are the industrial schools 
which have thus far been most popular. 
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The young folk, enamored of the “more 
genteel” ocupations, still lean toward the 
clerk’s desk, the lawyer’s bag, or even the 
soda-fountain and the ribbon counter. 
The opportunities offered by manual 
labor in high-grade industries has not yet 
appealed to them. An exposition such 
as is now planned should drive the appeal 
home. 

To sustain the reputation which New 
England has already gained, and to sup- 
ply the greater industries of the future, 
a steady stream of young people edu- 
cated to the work is essential. High- 
grade industries, which have been at- 
tracted by our multitudes of people with 
the “Yankee knack,” have built our fame. 




































New industries will ask as anxiously 
about labor supply as about capital, and 
they will want high-class labor. This 
cannot be recruited from the horde of 
eager but untrained immigrants. It must 
.come from a generation born here and 
educated in our own industrial schools. 
To guide this generation into the schools 
where they may become skilled crafts- 
men, an exposition such as the Chamber 
of Commerce plans may do much. If it 
can be followed up by permanent exhi- 
bitions of industries, so much the better. 

To attain its objects, the exposition 
must and will be “live.” It will be made 
up of “working exhibits,” an appeal to 
the imagination. That highly successful 
institution of the past, the New England 
cattle-show, was so ordered. Everything 


was “on the go.” “The oxen were plow-. 


ing, the patent thresher was threshing, 
the two-year-olds were racing, the local 
band was shrieking, the young men were 
wrestling, the candidates for office were 
orating, even the shell-game men, were, 
in a subdued way, working.” The cattle- 
show will be brought up to date in the 
industrial exposition. Skins will be trans- 
formed into shoes, cotton balls into cloth, 
felting fibres into paper, before the bulg- 
ing eyes of the visitors. 

Consider the manufacturers of New 
England—firearms, tools, automobiles, 
crackers, clothing, machinery, candy, 
furniture, watches, cigars, sporting goods, 
heating apparatus, pianos, organs, jew- 
elry, hardware, food preparations, hats, 
toys, bric-a-brac—what a wealth of in- 
terest is here for the folk who like to 
see how things work, as all true New 
Englanders do! Consider the appeal to 
the imagination. Here are shoes, This 
one will trip into a ball-room at Brussels, 
this will scuff the dust on the hobo’s 
highway, this will scale a mountain in 
Alaska, and this spend its days in trudg- 
ing from the North Station up Washing- 
ton street and back, six days a week. 
This gun will wing a crow in New Hamp- 
shire, and this a savage in Africa. This 
watch will time a foot-race at Oxford, 
and this a pulse in a fever hospital. Here 
is an organ pipe for a New York church, 
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here stained glass for a Nevada barroom. 

What an appeal to the imagination is 
there! It should make the fingers of lad 
itch for the tools. It should set the 
mother to thinking that this is the thing 
for her boy to do. It should shiver the 
pessimism of the crank who has pictured 
New England on the toboggan. It cer- 
tainly will make the stranger within our 
gates open his eyes. And it ought to 
make our capitalists ponder. 

Hand in hand with the industries will 
go the resources of New England. The 
giant water powers that plunge uselessly 
to the sea will be vividly portrayed. The 
far stretches of ocean frontage, the 
rivers, the deep harbors, the fields wait- 
ing cultivation, the forests that a wise 
generation may preserve for future use- 
fulness, the undiscovered communities 
that are sleeping only until such time as 
transportation by rail or water comes to 
their door,—these will be shown by 
models, plans, and graphs. Dry statis- 
tics will be vitalized into eloquence by 
the pictorial chart. The maligned moving 
picture will buzz its story on the screens. 
Lecturers with something to say will fill 
in the gaps in the mental scenes sketched 
by the exhibits, the charts, the models, 
the cinematograph. 

The exhibits will of course be set up 
and operated by leading manufacturers, 
and will serve as an advertisement of 
their products just as at any exposition. 
Only New England manufacturers and 
only ones of standing will be asked to 
exhibit. State and city arid federal de- 
partments, quasi-public organizations, 
technical schools and other agencies in- 
volved in the campaign to raise New 
England standards, will also do their 
part. 

It is a big undertaking, one worthy of 
the best effort of an unusual organization 
like the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
Already, more than twelve months be- 
fore the event, there is a well-laid plan. 
Ard when the Walrus has finished his 
month-long conversational exercise in 
Mechanics Hall in October, 1911, New 
England is bound to make new efforts to 
realize her mighty possibilities. 
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Mayor ARTHUR HowarRD OF SALEM 


A Tale of Romance in Modern Politics 


By GRACE AGNES THOMPSON anp FRED HARRIS THOMPSON 


N generations to come, along with 
the historic tales of gallant sea- 
captains, quaint mansions, old-fash- 
ioned gardens, and witches, there 
will be handed down in the annals of 
the famous old New England town of 
Salem the story of how one Arthur 
Howard came here in 1908, friendless, 
penniless, unknown, started a newspaper 
that was regarded as a joke, and in less 
than a twelve month rode off on a broom- 
stick with the mayoralty election to the 
amazement of everyone. It will be told 
how he set up in an old paint-shop a 
ramshackle foot-power printing press 
that sometimes wouldn’t print, struggled 
day after day to get out an edition of 
twenty-five copies that people didn’t buy, 
pawned his coat to raise money for paper, 
often went hungry, and then became 
famous when Salem politicians had him 
arrested for criminal libel because he 
attacked them with a caustic pen. 

Sitting in Cell 45 in the Essex County 
jail, he announced ‘his candidacy for 
mayor and continued to write humor- 
ously sarcastic editorials which were set 
up and published by the faithful printer, 
his only assistant, whose onerous duties 
included every department from manag- 
ing editor to printer’s devil. Then re- 
leased on bail put up by a wealthy friend 
won by his fearless attacks on the con- 
duct of the city affairs, Howard launched 
a spectacular, unprecedented campaign. 
Without spendingacent himself he forced 
his four opponents to the mayoralty to 
spend money like water, and at the elec- 
tion received such an avalanche of votes 
that the other candidates were completely 
buried. While Fickle Fortune, smiling 
at last upon the man with whom she had 


played so tantalizingly and so long, 
heaped fame, honor, and riches, upon 
him all in one brief day. For the very 
day after election, Howard’s father, 
president of the jewelry house of How- 
ard & Company, Fifth Avenue, New 
York, died and left his son some money. 

Though Howard was a stranger in 
Salem till 1908, his paternal ancestors 
were among its earliest settlers. They 
took a prominent part in the develop- 
ment of the community. Many streets, 
churches, a library, and a graveyard are 
named after them. His grandfather, 
fourth removed, was John Howard, who 
was born in Marblehead in 1755, and 
died in Salem in his ninety-fourth year. 
This John Howard served in both the 
army and navy during the Revolutionary 
War, and afterwards became a sailmaker 
in Salem. He founded the Salem In- 
surance Company and was the original 
subscriber to the levelling of the Com- 
mon. He served as a representative to 
the General Court in 1817, and was select- 
man from 1819 to 1822. He organized 
the Salem Charitable Mechanic Asso- 
ciation and became its first president. 
His picture now hangs in the rooms of 
that society. John Howard was a warden 
of St. Peter’s Church, and one of the 
bells there was given in his memory. 
Howard Street is named after him, and 
he was buried in the Howard Street 
Cemetery. When he died he was the 
last man in Salem to wear a queue, knee 
breeches, and the silver shoe buckles on 
the old-fashioned costumes. 

John Howard’s father was Joseph 
Howard, who is described in the archives 
of Salem as being “a man of character 
and judgment, of wealth and learning, 
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and a linguist familiar with seven 
languages, the merchants of Salem being 
accustomed to go to him for the trans- 
lation of their foreign letters.” 

Joseph Howard’s father was Abraham 
Howard, a merchant oi London, Eng- 
land, and descended from the Duke of 
Norfolk, the Premier Duke of England. 

Mayor Arthur Howard’s father, 
Joseph Platt Howard, was born in Am- 
herst, Mass., 77 years ago, and going to 
New York City when young built up a 
great jewelry business. His mother came 
from Nantucket Island, her maiden name 
being Andrews. She was descended from 
one of the original settlers of the island. 

Mr. Howard’s paternal grandfather 
was Dr. Joseph Howard, who was born in 
Salem in 1807, and who was a schoolmate 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne. His great- 
great-grandfather was Joseph Howard, 
an old shipping merchant, born in Salem 
in 1780. 

Howard’s own story runs like a ro- 
mance. He was born in Brevoort place, 
Washington Square, New York City, 
December 16, 1869. As the son of a 
wealthy man he received his early edu- 
cation in a private school. He had as 
his schoolmates the sons of many wealthy 
New York merchants. 

He left school when he was but 15 
years of age and entered his father’s 
employ at the latter’s Fifth Avenue 
establishment. At the age of twenty- 
three he was married and has one daugh- 
ter now about sixteen years old. 

Leaving his father’s firm he founded 
the firm of Arthur Howard Company, 
Shipping Agents, which business was 
conducted by him for two years. He 
then engaged in the manufacture of 
silverware and novelties, in which busi- 
ness he remained two years. He then 
returned to Howard & Company, remain- 
ing ten years with his father’s firm. 

In the course of his varied enterprises 
Howard constantly visited Europe. He 
had a wide acquaintance both in England 
and on the Continent. In 1906 he estab- 
lished the Arthur Howard Company of 
London, Shipping Agents, a clearing 
house for American jewelry firms. The 
panic of 1907 broke him. Mrs. Howard 
and their daughter began travelling in 
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Europe. 

Howard came back to the States, al- 
most penniless; and unable to secure 
assistance started to make his own way. 
Lacking three years of 40, Dr. Osler’s 
age limit of human usefulness, Arthur 
Howard resolved to begin life over again 
at the foot of the ladder. 

He had been all over Europe, and 
spoke French so well that in France he 
passed for a Frenchman unchallenged. 
So when he heard that his cousin “Joe” 
Howard, the journalist, author of the 
famous “Howard Letters’ was dead, 
Arthur Howard came to Boston and 
applied for a position with one of the 
newspapers for which “Joe” Howard had 
written. 

Without any newspaper experience 
Howard was promptly turned down. He 
ran up to Salem, the home of his ances- 
tors which he had never before visited, to 
take advantage of the opportunity to call 
upon Judge Holden, a distant relative, 
the oldest court justice in Essex county. 

Upon the impulse of a chance remark 
during that conversation, Howard re- 
solved to start a newspaper of his own in 
Salem. “If they don’t think I know 
enough about the newspaper business to 
get a job, I'll start a paper of my own 
and show them,” he told his new-found 
relative. 

Without a penny of backing, and with 
only the prospect of an income of a few 
dollars a week from the wreck of his 
fortune, Howard leased an old, two- 
story shed on Central street, which had 
been built for a paint-shop. He bought 
on credit a second-hand, foot-power 
printing press that was about to be con- 
signed to the junk dealer. He picked up 
some job lots of type, some odd sizes of 
print paper, a broken deal table, a diction- 
ary and a rickety chair, and founded the 
“Salem Morning Dispatch.” 

Howard found a clever young printer 
without a job, but with plenty of sport- 
ing blood, and together they managed to 
issue on the morning of October 24, a 
year and a half ago, an edition of 
twenty-five copies. Nobody indicated 
any desire to purchase a copy of the 
“Salem Morning Dispatch,” at the mark- 
et price of one cent, so Howard went out 
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on the street and gave them away like 
handbills. 

He went among the merchants of 
Salem soliciting advertisements for his 
newspaper, and they laughed at him. 
He put his advertising rates at such a 
tempting figure that the little business 
he did manage to pick up filled most of 
his single sheet newspaper without bring- 
ing him any more than enough to pay 
for the print paper itself. 

Sometimes the foot-power printing 
press refused to print, and Howard and 
his printer struggled for hours to get out 
a few dozen copies. They would have 
to take each copy afterwards and go 
over it with ink to fill in missing spaces 
where letters had failed to print. 

Frequently after Howard had sat up 
most of the night, in the little stall he had 


-partitioned off with rough, unplaned 


boards in one corner of the paint-shop 
loft, writing the copies for the next day’s 
“Despatch,” his assistant, grimed with 
the labor of sorting pied type, would 
rush in and announce they would fix up 


“something else because there were not 


n’s, or e’s, or a’s enough to set up what 
the perspiring editor had so laboriously 
composed. 

The day before Christmas, 1908, How- 
ard had just seventy cents. His assist- 
ant had thirty cents. They had to spend 
eighty cents of their combined wealth 
to get enough paper to issue the next edi- 
tion of the “Despatch,” and they went to 
bed supperless Christmas Eve. 

When they arose Christmas morning, 
hungry, with only a dime apiece, Howard 
felt his first serious doubts about the 
financial prospects of the newspaper 
busmess. They had a long, careful dis- 
cussion, and finally decided beans would 
be the most filling and lasting food that 
could be obtained for ten cents. 

One dime went for beans for break- 
fast. They had no dinner. The other 
dime went for more beans for supper. 
They got up the next morning “dead 
broke,” but managed to sell enough news- 
papers to change their diet of beans for 
something more substantial. 

Howard then evolved a scheme which, 
he admits, still sends a glow of pride 
through his veins when he thinks of it. 
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He took a room at the Bullard House and 
when his board bill became due he pub- 
lished a handsome advertisement of the 
hostelry in lieu of cash. Matters went 
along finely at first, but presently he 
found it took a lot of space to pay for 
breakfast. A full dinner required the 
better part of a column, and to settle up 
for the week’s board crowded out most 
of the editorials. 

Although far from being a religious 
crank Howard found a great deal of 
enjoyment—‘Inspiration” he calls it— 
reading the Bible. About this time he 
had succeeded in getting some of his 
supplies on credit. 

The Salem citizens were getting inter- 
ested and advertisements picking up. 

One of the merchants came in several 
times to collect a bill which Howard 
couldn’t raise money enough to pay, al- 
though it was but a small amount. “My 
friend,” he told the merchant, “if you will 
go home and 1ead verse 26 of the 18th 
chapter of the gospel of St. Matthew, you 
will find my answer.” The merchant went 
home and found this: “and his fellow 
servant besought him saying, ‘have pa- 
tience and I will pay thee all.’ ” 

This merchant thought it over, studied 
his Bible, and the next day called at the 
paint-shop again. He asked Howard to 
read the 8th verse of the 13th chapter 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Howard 
looked it up and read: ‘The same yes- 
terday, today, and forever.” 

The struggling editor hustled around 
to secure another advertisement and 
promptly settled. 

It was last spring that the tide really 
began to turn. It was then Howard met 
Herman F. Curtis, a young Salem man 
of good family, who also had had a dis- 
asterous business experience and was 
looking for a new sphere of activity. 
Together they decided politics was what 
the columns of the “Salem Morning 
Despatch” needed to make the paper a 
paying proposition. 

Until then Howard had modelled his 
publication somewhat upon the literary 
lines of Addison’s “Spectator,” not deem- 
ing it necessary that a local newspaper 
should publish any “news,” and so com- 
posing “highbrow literature,’ as he 
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called it, for his columns. 

Always feeling a penchant for liter- 
ature, Howard had during his business 
career written a number of books, several 
of which sold successfully. Among them 
were “Shakespeare for the Unsophisti- 
cated,” “Grandmother’s Cookbook,” “The 
X Y Z of Wall Street,” “Animals That I 
Have Met,” “The Girl From Boston,” 
“Raising the Dickens,’ “The Cure for 
Insomnia,” and others of a humorous na- 
ture. 

Curtis went to City Hall, made friends 
with the politicians and renewed his 
friendship with some of them. Not real- 
izing his intentions, they talked rather 
freely. Curtis reported to Howard, who 
also had been doing some quiet sleuth- 
ing, and together they composed the “De- 
spatch’s” first “graft expose,” the articles 
which have now boosted the circulation 
from 67 to 5000, the size of the election- 
day edition. 

This in a city of 38,000 inhabitants, 
already with one newspaper, the ‘Salem 
Evening News,” a one-cent, twelve-page, 
eight-column paper with a news franchise 
and universally popular. 

The “Despatch” had no news franchise 
because its proprietor couldn’t afford to 
pay the price. It was a single sheet paper 
with only four pages, and about the size 
of the ordinary weekly. 

When the first “expose” was ready for 
publication Howard found he had no 
large size type for the “scare head” he 
considered called for, and so he scraped 
together a dollar, car fare to Boston and 
back, and hustled to the Hub to buy big 
type enough to set up the headline he 
had composed. 

That edition of the “Despatch” sold 
like the proverbial hot cakes. The news- 
dealers who had refused before to have it 
on their counters, rushed up to the paint- 
shop and begged for copies. The old 
foot-power press contracted a bad attack 
of asthma and dry heaves under the 
muscular assaults of the staff of the 
“Despatch,” which now comprised three 
members, in their strenuous endeavor to 
run off extras. 

Howard and Curtis had another “ex- 
pose” ready for the next edition, but 
when it came to setting up the headline 









they had to sit up all night working over 
the big type like a picture puzzle, trying 
to compose an appropriate headline with 
the few letters available in their type 
cases. 

It is related in this connection that 
when Howard had written a particularly 
vicious attack upon a certain politician, 
whose connection with a city deal looked 
rather shady, the printer rushed in to 
tell him he couldn’t set it up because there 
were too many N’s in the politician’s 
name. Howard thought it over, remem- 
bered there was another politician con- 
cerned in the same affair whose name 
was spelled with less N’s, and the sub- 
stitution was made. 

This man, an office holder for 18 years 
and rather illiterate, was despised by 
many citizens, but none had sufficient 
courage or energy to attack him. The 


misfortune of not having N’s enough to~ 


set up the first name turned out to be a 
real fortune—for Howard—as his final 
selection of the other victim was so popu- 
lar he at once became a sort of hero with 
some citizens. 

In the course of his City Hall disclos- 
ures, Howard had occasion to find fault 
with a number of deals in which Alder- 
man Michael Doyle was implicated. He 
alleged the Salem Theatre people had 
been unable to connect with the city sewer 
because their basement was so low, that 
an order had been put through the city 
council requiring the lowering of the city 
sewer in an entire street fronting the 
theatre at an expense of thousands of 
dollars, following which Doyle received 
a job taking tickets at the door at $18 per 
week, although a boy usually does such 
work for about $4 per week. Doyle’s 
nephew was engaged to play the piano in 
the theatre. 

Alderman Doyle had Howard arrested 
for criminal libel on Saturday afternoon, 
at such a time that it was very probable 
the editor would have to spend Sunday 
like common drunks in a cell. But Judge 
Sears, who was presiding that day, 
allowed Howard to go until Monday on 
his own recognizance. 

He produced a plea, written by himself, 
and asked to be allowed to go without 
bail when he was finally arraigned. That 
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document was considered such a model 
of legal excellence and rhetoric that it 
was copied by seventy-four newspapers 
in the United States. 

The plea was denied, and not desiring 
to obligate himself to anyone, Howard 
declined a number of offers of bail and 
went to jail. For three days he edited 
his paper from Cell 45. Then contract- 
ing a severe attack of rheumatism, he 


consented to be bailed out. 
after, his rival, Robin Damon, had him 
arrested for libel and he was bailed out 


Four weeks 


again. The man that went on the bond, 
a liquor dealer named Hagerty, was so 
notorious that Howard’s enemies, includ- 
ing the Salem Evening News, viciously 
attacked nim. 

Hagerty promptly issued a statement 
declaring that anyone who was an enemy 
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of Robin Damon, owner of the News, 
was a friend of his, and although he 
expected Howard might some day want 
to attack him, he had signed the bail 
bond because Damon was responsible for 
the editor’s arrest. 

Howard said he consented to Hag- 
erty’s assistance because he felt sure the 
man could have no axe to grind. Curtis 
was also arrested and bailed out by his 
brother. 

This occured eight months ago. How- 
ard at once became famous. He an- 
nounced his candidacy for mayor and as 
soon as he got out of jail he registered 
as a voter in Salem so as to be eligible. 
He is still under indictment, however, 
and is expected to go on trial at the next 
sitting of the Superior Court. Salem 
faces the possibility of having her affairs 
conducted from the county jail, in case 
the jury decides against her interesting 
editor-mayor. 

“An honest mayor in jail is better than 
a crooked politician at liberty any day,” 
announced Howard, and kept busily at 
work on his campaign. 

About this time he published an article 
concerning three McSweeney brothers. 
He said Morgan McSweeney, a republi- 
can and member of the liquor commission 
under Mayor John Hurley, William Mc- 
Sweeney, democrat, alderman and a can- 
didate for mayor, and P. A. McSweeney, 
independent and insurance and bond 
agent, were “shaking down” the appli- 
cants for liquor licenses to their own 
considerable profit. He charged that 
when an applicant went to Morgan Mc- 
Sweeney for a license, he was required 
to retain Brother Bill as counsel and go 
to Brother P. A. to obtain his bond. This 
article, entitled “Both Ends and the 
Middle,” resulted in so severe a beating 
from the enfuriated P. A. McSweeney, 
a powerful man six feet tall, that the 
editor was obliged to go away for a week 
in order to recuperate sufficiently to 
appear in public again on the stump. 
Nevertheless, though McSweeney was 
very friendly with the men who were 
prosecuting Howard for libel, the latter 
refused to prosecute him saying that the 
man had merely allowed his temper to 
gain the better of his self-control. This 


incident alone won Howard many votes. 

A few days before election Howard 
and Curtis together composed one of the 
most remarkable campaign-songs ever 
sung in America,—a real classic in that 


form of “literature.” It was published 
in the “Despatch” and sung about the 
streets by enthusiastic citizens as the 
battle hymn of the Reform Candidate. If 
it were not so long, it might with interest 
be quoted here. 

During those last few days there was 
more demonstration and excitement, a 
more general arousing of the citizens than 
has occurred in that staid old Puritan city 
since the Revolution, or, perhaps, as some 
insist, since the time of Cotton Mather 
and the dreaded witches. Finally came 
the election, with an overwhelming ma- 
jority in favor of Arthur Howard. 

Early in the evening when the returns 
began to indicate the landslide in the Re- 
form Candidate’s favor, the younger 
voters went wild with enthusiasm. They 
hired a brass band, impressed automo- 
biles, and abducting Howard from the 
paint-shop where he was preparing to 
get out an “extra,” they paraded him 
through the streets before the admiring 
multitude. 

There was a sad note, however, in all 
the cheering and enthusiasm with which 
the populace hailed the election returns, 
for Howard had received a telegram from 
New York that day, summoning him to 
the death-bed of his father. He was fol- 
lowed to the railroad station by the most 
enthusiastic crowd ever seen in the city, 
thousands who were all fighting for a 
chance to shake hands with the man from 
whom a few weeks before they would not 
as much as purchase a penny paper. It 
was with difficulty that he got away from 
them and into his train. He reached New 
York just too late to receive his father’s 
blessing and tell him of his having suc- 
ceeded at last; his father had died. 

Howard got back to Salem two days 
later to find money showering into his 
little paint-shop newspaper office from 
merchants eager to get a few lines, at 
least, of advertising into his now famous 
paper. He rushed an order off for mod- 
ern linotype machines, printing presses, 
and is making plans to renovate the old 
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building where he began so humbly a 
year ago, into a modern newspaper office. 

Howard does not look like a mayor, 
nor yet like an editor. He looks more 
like a travelling salesman. He is tall and 
slight, not at all strong physically, but 
his face makes up for any deficiency in 
that respect. It is that of a fighter. The 
clear gray eyes are level and seem to 
see through the man with whom he may 
be talking. In the corners of the eyes 
are the footprints of Howard’s ever ready 
smile, for he does not make the mistake 
of taking life too seriously. He even 
jokes about his fight for the mayoralty. 
“Running for mayor,” says he, “‘is like 
being seasick. When a man’s seasick, 
he is afraid at first he’s going to die, and 
at the last of it he’s afraid he won’t die. 
When I announced myself a candidate I 
was afraid I wouldn’t win, and the last 
of it I was afraid I would.” 

A platform as unique as his career 
was announced by the editor-mayor when 
he was met by an interviewer, as he was 
returning from his father’s funeral. 

“There are several things which it 
won't do to talk about until I am ready 
to put in practice,” said he, “but for one 
thing I am going to publish in full every 
bill against the city which is presented to 
me for approval. They will be published 
in my paper, where every citizen can 
see what Salem is asked to pay for, by 
whom, and how much. 

“And I am going to see what can be 
done about removing the present excise 
commissioners,” continued the mayor- 
elect. “I have found the mayor has 
power to remove them if they dabble in 
politics. I am going to see the three 
commissioners right away. If they re- 
fuse to resign, I think I will have no 
trouble in removing them. 

“My idea of a License Commission is 
a board composed of one representative 
business man, one laboring man, and one 
Frenchman. Out of the thirty-seven 
licenses granted by the present commis- 
sion only one was given to a Frenchman, 
which I consider very unfair to the large 
French population of Salem. 

“Tt was our French citizens that helped 
a lot in my election. This is where I 
had the bulge on the four other candi- 
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dates. They couldn’t speak French. I 
can. I addressed the French citizens in 
their own language and it made a hit with 
them. So they voted for me. 

“One of my first official acts will be to 
remove City Marshal, Joseph W. Dane. 
The mayor has the authority both of 
nominating and removing the city mar- 
shal. I think that one of the things that 
defeated Mayor Hurley was his retention 
of Dane in office. 

“T shall ask each of the aldermen to 
name a candidate for city marshal, and 
I shall select one of them. If at any 
time any two aldermen bring me a com- 
plaint against the man I select I shall 
at once prefer charges against him. 

“T intend to combine efficiency with 
economy, honesty with politics, and give 
Salem the best administration next year 
that the city ever had. If I don’t make 
good it won’t be my fault. In my in- 
augural address I shall call attention to 
twenty-five improvements that can be 
made under the existing city ordinances 
in the conduct of city affairs.” 

Howard also announced that he would 
devote all his salary as mayor to the fund 
for playgrounds for children in Salem. 
But his enemies were still abroad and 
very busy. A disinterested spectator may 
well suggest that he should not have 
made public his charitable design, for 
this was the first of his cherished plans 
that enemies undertook to thwart. Among 
the bitter exigencies of the preceding 
twelve months, several bills had accrued 
—for printing and for board. At the 
instigation of hostile politicians, an at- 
tachment was forthwith placed upon his 
salary, so that for the first time in the 
history of New England it is said, per- 
haps in the history of our whole country, 
a mayor could not touch a penny of the 
money his city owed him until his cred- 
itors had been appeased. Having accom- 
plished this bit of strategy, they next pro- 
ceeded to win over the man who had so 
eagerly offered surety for the harrassed 
editor last fall, Daniel P. Hagerty tak- 
ing advantage of the present critical 
period while his father’s estate is being 
settled. At the close of March, Mayor 
Howard’s secretary was astonished at re- 
ceiving notice to the effect that Hagerty 
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would surrender the mayor to custody un- 
less new bondsmen were secured before 
the following Saturday night. This fact 
quickly became known in the city, and 
there ensued another of the thrilling de- 
velopments of this remarkable story. The 
women of Salem did not propose that 
their mayor should go to jail again. With- 
out intimating their plan to the mayor, or 
indeed to anyone, they hastily canvassed 
the city for one-dollar subscriptions to 
the necessary fund. Miss Charlotte Fair- 
field, the coal dealer who recently made 
a plucky and famous fight against the 
Salem coal trust, was in charge, and the 
club members, society women, and lead- 
ers in the best feminine influences 
of Salem,—among them Kate Tannat 
Woods, the author; Mrs. David M. 
Little, wife of a former mayor; Mrs. 
George L. Adams; and Mrs. W. H. 
Gove,— were active subscribers. So 
strong was the feeling, that when the 
scheme was well under way, it could 
scarcely be stopped. Dollars kept pour- 
ing into Miss Fairfield’s office long after 
they were no longer needed. The amount 
of the bond, $800, was raised within a 
few hours, and represented eight hundred 
individual subscribers, all women. Mayor 
Howard was deeply touched by this proof 
of sympathy and inspired to renewed 
effort, nor could he refuse a new bond so 
heartily furnished. Therefore he is still 
at liberty. 

But his enemies now had a new sub- 
ject for comment. “Hiding behind the 
skirts of women!” Mrs. George L. 
Adams exclaimed indignantly on hearing 
this gossip. “Why, if such a thing as 
that is ever said, the women of Salem 
will raise up in a body and denounce the 
author! Mayor Howard was in utter 
ignorance of our plans. He did not 
know what we had done until we offered 
the cash itself in court. I consider it 
rather shameful that the men did not 
take the initiative in this matter and not 
leave it to the women. No doubt this 
affair will interest Salem women more 
in politics in future.” 

Miss Fairfield stated why the women 
were so ready to co-operate in the matter. 
“Our reason for this? Well, we think 
Mayor Howard is a gentleman and is 
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not being treated fairly. I think he is in 
the right and means to do the fair thing 
by his city. Why should he be so criti- 
cised and found fault with and abused? 
Wouldn’t you, if you lived in Salem, 
want to see a man given a chance when 
he is doing his best ?” 

Mrs. Little, whose husband is the pres- 
ent Collector of the Port, remarked: 
“Yes, Mayor Howard is giving us a dig- 
nified administration; but of course 
there is always antagonism toward a true 
reformer on the part of those who are 
sure to be hit in the event of a reform 
wave.” 

Mayor Howard appears always in good 
spirits, and declares that he is not 
troubled by what his enemies may say 
about him, that possibly some who are 
now talking may themselves be later 
committed to jail. He has already ac- 
complished many of the reforms he in- 
tended, and states that more surprises 
may be expected. He is indeed the hero 
of one of the most curious and romantic 
politic situations that has occurred in our 
country since those exciting days just 
prior to the Civil War, and not only New 
England but all the States await with 
interest what further events will follow 
while he is in office. 

His latest announcement is that he in- 
tends to become Congressman from the 
Salem district, and he has been making 
some intensely interesting and character- 
istic speeches at clubs and dinners in 
and about the towns and cities outlying 
Salem, no doubt with this purpose in 
view, though speaking always by invita- 
tion. Recently some of his busy political 
enemies spread a rumor that the Mayor 
had decided to give up and leave Salem 
for good. On being asked about this, Mr. 
Howard’s serious eyes lighted for an in- 
stant. “Quit!” he exclaimed, then added 
quietly: ‘‘No, not till the end of the last 
day of next December, and then only be- 
cause I’m going to Congress.” 

His editorial ways are as unusual as 
his political views. His little office par- 
titioned off in a corner of the paint-shop 
loft is a most interesting place. It is 
furnished with a rickety table patched up 
with a rough board and covered with 
brown paper fastened on with nails. This 
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is his desk. There is a battered kitchen 
chair with a split seat for a desk chair. 
A dilapidated Morris chair which has 
seen better days is placed beside the table 


for callers. In the corner is a rusty stove. 


On a rough board shelf is a much 
thumbed dictionary and a few city pam- 
phlets. 

A row of spikes driven into the wall 
is Mr. Howard’s letter file. The method 
of filing is to stab the head of a spike 
through the letter being careful to per- 
form the stabbing in alphabetical order. 

A Bible and a telephone—a very recent 
innovation—are placed handily upon the 
table. The bookmark in the Bible to 
mark the editor’s favorite text is a hand- 
some, unmounted photograph of his wife. 
Opposite, against the bare boards of the 
wall, where his eyes may rest upon it 
when he glances up from his editorial 
duties, is a large photograph of his 
daughter. 

“Now that you are rich and famous,” 
ventured the interviewer, just after the 
election, “and your paper is booming, will 
you publish any news in it?” 

“T hadn’t thought of that yet,” said 
Howard, “but I don’t see why I should. 
If people like politics and literature, why 
should I afflict them with murders and 
scandals? It’s not necessary to publish 
news in a newspaper unless people de- 
mand it. Besides, you have to hire re- 
porters, pay for telegrams and go to a 
lot of expense and trouble. 

“Now, right at the head of the editorial 
column I invite anybody who hears any 
news to bring it in and I’ll consider it. 
The only kind of news worth publishing 
is the news for which there is a popular 
demand. If there is a popular demand 
for a piece of news, any reader will be 
sure to bring it in and if there is any 
room for it, and it’s not scandalous or 
libelous, I’ll publish it.” 

While the interviewer sat in the paint- 
shop private office chatting with H. F. 
Curtis, Publisher Howard’s editorial and 
reportorial staff rolled into one, the 
*phone was continually ringing and Mr. 
Curtis’ voice would be heard in a one- 
sided conversation something like this: 

“Hello . . . . Yes, this is the Salem 
Despatch office . . No, every copy is 
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sold .... What! the Boston market- 
men want 500 papers? Sorry, but we 
haven’t got them . . . . No, can’t do it. 
Our printer’s gone home to supper and 
we can’t print any more papers until he 


gets back . . . . No, can’t promise any in 
the morning. You'll have to wait until 
our new machinery is set up... . No, 


can’t let you have any back copies, either. 
The newsdealers came in today and 
bought them all up. Goodbye.” 

Just then the printer—who was type- 
setter and all the rest of the mechanical 
department, too—got back from supper. 
Presently he rushed into the editorial 
sanctum, type stick in one hand and copy 
in the other. “Here, I don’t like this. It 
ought to go this way,” he announced, 
rattling off a sentence. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” assented Curtis 
with ready good nature. “Go as far as 
you like. Fix it up to suit yourself.” 

The Despatch office is a model democ- 
racy. 


Since this article was written, one of 
the political storms that had for months 
been gathering over Mayor Howard’s 
devoted head broke; he was brought to 
trial late in June on the charge of crim- 
inal libel for which last year he was im- 
prisoned. But the result of this trial was 
a mighty shock to the “ring” which the 
Mayor fought so strenuously both before 
and since election. After an exciting and 
nerve-racking trial, and an all-night de- 
liberation of the jury, during which all 
the Mayor’s friends fought the heaviest 
odds for him, a verdict of acquittal on 
each and all of the eight counts against 
him was rendered. Then the city went 
wild with delight; visions of jail and 
political martyrdom were dispelled by 
various happy demonstrations such as, 
perhaps, no other mayor has ever ex- 
perienced. Impromptu receptions and 
flag-flying showed the whole district to 
be in the gayest of holiday moods. Also 
the 800 women who had furnished $1 
each to make up the bail bond a few 
months previous, declined to take back 
their money. 

During the harrowing hours while the 
jury deliberated, and hope sank so low, 
Mayor Howard wrote in place of his 
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customary editorial in the Despatch, the Without an anchor—where to ride, 


following poem, which is the only public And chased around in every storm. 
expression of his many months of suffer- 
ing he has ever made: No home, no haven, where to steer; 


No chart, a sea without a shore; 
No buoy, or light or beacon near; 


Dark is this world; my sun gone down, No one to weep when I’m no more. 
No star of hope for me to rise, 
The face of all things wears a frown, Next day, when the shadows were all 
Or on the earth or on the skies. so suddenly dispelled, he said in an inter- 
view: “I want to thank all my staunch 
Go on, unpitying world, go on— friends who have stuck by me through 
Pour all thy vengeance on my head, all this. There is nothing of bitterness 
And when the cup’s last dregs are gone in my heart for those who sought to 
I, then, shall have no more to dread. bring about my imprisonment. I have 
only forgiveness for my enemies and any 
Long have I toiled to live—in vain. elation I may feel is, I think, pardonable. 
For life is naught, devoid of rest; My greatest joy is in the happiness of 
Long struggled with the strife for fame, my friends. I acted honestly and the 
Long kept my sorrows in my breast. people believed me when they made me 
Mayor; the jury believed me when they 
Why was I made: or why thus born, found me not guilty. I’m a happy man 
The sport of every wayward gale? tonight.” His victory at the polls, his 
Launched on an ocean dark, forlorn; victory in the courts and his personal 
A leaky, shattered crazy sail. popularity, evidenced so generally today, 
lead his friends to predict confidentially 
Without a compass or a guide, that he will be a winner in his fight for 
Without a rudder in a storm, Congress against A. P. Gardner. 





AUTUMN FOLIAGE FROM LAWRENCE OBSERVATORY 
By FREDERICK MERRILL PYKE 


Pray, tell me not that Homer’s Times are dead 
When from this slender steel-reared height 
Earth drops away beneath the sight 

Like an unwelcome mist, and there, instead 

Breathe round ethereal seas of Autumn red, 
And changeful green, and silver-white, 
Thro’ whose soft tides of lucent light 

Anon some boulder lifts a shaggy head; 

Gladly on such a wonder-sea as this 
Would I launch out, Ulysses-like of old, 

Make sail within the vessel of my dreams, 

And westward fare, until bright Atlantis 
Rose heavenward thro’ the spray of blue and gold, 

Her marble domes aglow with rosy gleams. 
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THe ScotrcH IRISH 


IN New ENGLAND’ 


By RUTH DAME COOLIDGE 


HERE is something still amazing- 

ly dominant in the tradition of the 
Pilgrim forefathers. The wind 

that filled the sails of the May- 

flower and the Speedwell has blown so 
steadily through New England history 
that it has bent the reeds of public opin- 
ion in one direction. In spite of the 
alarm cry against recent foreign immi- 
gration, New England is still in a popular 
fiction, the cradle and home of the Puri- 
tan. Yet, in a book recently published, 
“Scotch Irish pioneers in Ulster and 


America,” Mr. Charles Knowles Bolton 


awakes the six states to the realization 
that for almost two centuries the blood 
of the Scotch Irish has been mingling 
with that of the original English. Al- 
most exactly a century after the Pilgrims 
had landed at Plymouth, five ships from 
Londonderry arrived in Boston with 
their invoice of immigrants, and by the 
time of the Revolution the Scotch Irish 
had so increased that they were probably 
some twenty-five thousand strong. It is 
true that the main body of the Scotch 
Irish passed farther south to the hospit- 
able land of William Penn or the thinly 
settled borders of Virginia and the Caro- 
linas. In New England, Congregation- 
alism, firmly entrenched, breathed hostil- 
ity to the rigid determination of Presby- 
terianism. ‘Even in the hot-bed of Puri- 
tanism, however, Scotch Irish influence 
was evident. This was probably ex- 
pressed very positively in the attitude of 
the Scotch Irish toward the Revolution. 
These Scots of Ireland had felt already 
the heavy hand of England so strongly 
that they had left the green fields along 
the Ban and the Foyle to come to the 
unknown world, and when the long arm 
of the selfsame tyranny stretched after 


*Scotch Trish Pioneers in Ulster and America, by Charles Knowles Bolton. 


them across the sea, they rose with 
double wrath. All along the Atlantic 
shore from Maine to Georgia they were 
scattered on the rough frontier. Many 
families had sent their sons or daughters 
from Pennsylvania and even from New 
England to the South, and had maintained 
the strong Scotch sense of clanship. So 
when the first shot was fired at Lexing- 
ton, it is probable that the Scotch Irish 
pioneers of the Carolinas thrilled not 
only with their inbred hatred against 
abstract tyranny, but with their concrete 
sympathy for kinsmen in the North. So 
strong was the Scotch Irish hatred to- 
ward England that Washington is said 
to have exclaimed in a moment of de- 
pression that if every other hope failed, 
he would cross the Alleghenies and plant- 
ing his standard there, summon to him 
the Scotch Irish for a last desperate fight 
for independence. 

For many years the recognition of the 
Scotch Irish element in the United States 
was utterly ignored, but recently the 
popularity of the subject has created a 
“Scotch Irish Slubboleth.” Indeed the 
discussion as to the exact composition of 
the racial stock has run into very heated 
extremes. A knowledge of the entire 
course of English, Scottish and Irish his- 
tory, and of anthropology, ethnology and 
philology, is essential before the compo- 
nent parts of the race can be properly de- 
termined. It is probable however, that 
those authorities are trustworthy who 
consider the Scotch Irish a complete epi- 
tome in themselves of the various racial 
elements of England—Celt, Norse, Nor- 
man, Saxon—all were blended together 
in the plains of lowland Scotland. 
When James I. transplanted a colony of 
these lowland Scotch, they crossed from 
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the interior parts of Scotland to the 
northern counties of Ireland and settled 
there. The Gaelic language was com- 
monly spoken and some of theimmigrants 
in America knew no other language. But 
if they still retained this evidence of the 
Celt, and if, though very improbably, 
they intermarried with the native Irish, 
they were more strongly Anglo-Saxon ; 
the strain of this blood in their veins 
which was originally dominant in low- 
land Scotland, was strengthened by their 
intermixture in north Ireland with an 
English colony composed of Cromwell’s 
veteran soldiers. By the time these com- 
bined peoples had reached America they 
had already summed up in their compo- 
sition the various elements which Amer- 
ica is slowy fusing together today out of 
the various peoples that settle in her 
shores. They had already the daring 
of the Norman, the tenacity of the 
Anglo-Saxon, and the inventiveness of 
the Celt, and these had united to produce 
the virile, practical, religious, persistent, 
independent and contentious Scotch 
Irishman. 

It is not, however, this more theoretical 
composition of the Scotch Irish or their 
later and better known history that Mr. 
Bolton unfolds in his interesting book. 
He has chosen the difficult and unknown 
period of the pioneer days from the time 
when the five ships put into Boston to 
the establishment of the Scotch Irish 
settlements throughout the New England 
states. He has added also, careful studies 
of the economic, political, and religious 
conditions in Ireland that led to the emi- 
gration of some half a million Scotch 
Irish between 1718 and 1775, and an 
account of their early settlements in 
Pennsylvania and South Carolina. 

To New England readers however, the 
book holds especial interest. The im- 
portance of the Scotch Irish in the devel- 
opment of the South is well recognized. 
His position in.pioneer New England life 
is a new page of history. In the very 
earliest days of the colony however, there 
was a strong tie between the nonconfor- 
mist churches of Ireland and New Eng- 
land. “Members of the Mather family 
were as familiar with the streets of 
Dublin as they were with the three green 
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hills in the Bay Colony’s chief town,” and 
as early as 1636 the people of Belfast 
fitted out a small ship poetically styled 
the “Eagle Wing,” which was to bear 
the people of the Lord into the land of 
promise. Incessant tempest however, be- 
set her flight, and it was only after days 
of struggle that the small craft entered 
the harbor. After her experience no 
concerted attempts were made at emi- 
gration. It was not until 1718 that the 
great westward movement began in Ire- 
land. 

When the five ships in 1718 had 
anchored in Boston harbor, there were 
probably many people who came down 
to the wharves to see the immigrants 
disembark, but of all the witnesses only 
a few gave testimony that survived to 
the present day. One of these was Cot- 
ton Mather, who, fromhis sympathy with 
the exiles, was at hand to assist them to 
the full extent of his power. Mather’s 
father was a Master of Arts of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and his two uncles were 
well-known preachers in that city. In 
addition to this bond of sympathy with 
Ireland, Mather had an attachment for 
Scotland also, due partly to an honorary 
degree received in 1710 from the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. To the famous New 
England minister these immigrants ap- 
peared chiefly as “opportunities for many 
services,” and “objects of compassion.” 
From this it seems evident that some of 
the settlers were “redemptioners,” or en- 
dentured servants. 

This bears partial confirmation from 
the second witness of the disembarkation, 
the newspaper reporter of the day. His 
name is lost to us and his work is extinct 
only in the one newspaper in North 
America at that date—the Boston News- 
Letter. Of this, but one copy of the files 
for July, August and September, 1718, is 
known to exist. These papers are in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, and 
from them Mr. Bolton gleaned every de- 
tail regarding the arrival of the emigrant 
ships. Quaint too, are the names of the 
various crafts and the classes to which 
they belonged. There were the pink 
“Dolphin,” and the “Friend Goodwill.’ 
The latter must have afforded an excel- 
lent story for the reporter, as the crew 
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had to catch dolphins and sharks and 
gather rainwater from the decks in order 
to satisfy hunger and thirst before the 
crew could come to land. From this 
reporter the same penniless class of im- 
migrants is evident. The News-Letter 
advertises at least “Sundry Boys times 
for years by Indentures, Young Women 
and Girls by the Year,” and again, 
“Servants, Boys, Tradesmen, Husband- 
men, and Maids, to be disposed of by 
Mr. John Walker, at his warehouse at 
the lower end of Woodmansy wharf in 
Merchant’s Row.” Of these immigrants 
in the second advertisement few were 
probably Scotch Irish. 

It is probable indeed, that the greater 
body of these settlers were independent 
men of some little ready money. The 
third witness to report on these bears 
testimony to this effect. He was a certain 
Thomas Lechmere, whose letters are now 
for the first time published. Lechmere 
had received instructions from his broth- 
er-in-law Winthrop, to find a suitable 
miller among the immigrants. But far 
from being able to find a miller who 
could be obtained at a low rate for a 
number of years, Lechmeie discovered 
at his first attempt that there were no 
Irish to be sold, as al! had paid their 
passage sterling in Ireland. The miiler 
he at last secured was too expensive for 
Winthrop, and the latter wrote to hint 
that he had driven a poor bargain. 
Lechmere’s indignant defense is interest- 
ing chiefly in its picture of the Irish,— 
“Pray tell him (Winthrop’s informer) he 
is much out of the way to think that these 
Irish are Servants, they are generally 
men of Estates, & are come over hither 
for no other reason but upon encourage- 
ment sent from hence upon notice given. 
Yea, they should have so many acres of 
land given them gratis to settle our fron- 
tiers as a barrier against ye Indians.” 

Excellent settlers as they may have 
been, however, the lateness of their 
arrival in August and September made it 
impossible for them all to settle on farms 
and support themselves immediately. 
Some set out early in the autumn for An- 
dover, Casco Bay, and the Kennebec 
river. Some settled in the suburbs of 
Boston. But the authorities of Boston 
were appalled before their number and 
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were anxious lest “the confounded Irish” 
eat them out of house and home. Many 
of these settlers of course had modest 
savings but the supply of grain was low, 
and by the spring of 1719, wheat and 
corn had nearly doubled in price. It was 
indeed a busy year for Boston with an 
abundance of new projects on foot. 
Probably the additional strain of a large 
foreign body in the little town brought 
the Scotch Irish in some disfavor. The 
same was true even in friendly Phila- 
delphia, for when three or four ships 
arrived in a day, and this became a com- 
mon occurance, the governor of the state 
became terrified. It was their number, 
not their character, that was appalling. 

It is certain that the Scotch Irish did 
not meet with great popularity among 
the residents of New England beyond the 
confines of Boston. Wherever this peo- 
ple came to the new colonies, they were 
placed, by the policy of the governors, 
along the frontier as a bulwark against 
the Indians. Yet in spite of this useful 
and unenviable service, it is clear that 
their strongly marked characteristics and 
especially their dominant individualism 
made them somewhat unpopular. Wor- 
cester was then a frontierstown towar | 
which one little company of settlers 
toiled wearily with their blankets, tools, 
flaxwheel, and cradles. The account of 
their settlement here and in Rutland, 
Sutton, Andover and Palmer is extreme- 
ly interesting in its record of sturdy in- 
dependence. 

Another picturesque and interesting 
colony was that of Londonderry, New 
Hampshire. One incident of this settle- 
ment is sufficient. The new settlers had 
returned to Haverhill for their wives and 
children and were ferrying then across 
the Merrimac. “The Haverhill Rabble” 
says Mr. Bolton, “had no love for the 
‘Irish’ and greeted them with jeers and 
ridicule. When nearing the shore for a 
landing one of the boats turned over, so 
that women and children were thrown 
into the water. This afforded boundless 
delight to the onlookers, and at last in- 
spired a local bard, who sang: 


“Then they began to scream and baw], 
And if the devil had spread his net, 
He would have made a glorious haul.” 
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Probably the Maine settlers had the 
most difficult time in hardships. The 
families on the boats which had sailed 
from Boston to Casco Bay were caught 
by an extremely cold and early winter 
before they could build their houses on 
the shore. A few were able to build 
rough shelters beneath which they spent 
the winter, but the rest were confined on 
the ship which was frozen in the ice. 
The rough Maine coast of Cape Eliza- 
beth, so fair today with its summer 
homes, must have been bleak enough in 
that raw winter to the eyes of the weary 
Scotch Irish, longing for a permanent 
home. From Falmouth too they passed 
to the Kennebec and the Androscoggin 
until Maine was ringed about with sturdy 
Scotch Irish settlers. 

The effect of the Scotch Irish on New 
England character cannot be fully esti- 
mated. Since quaint little incidents have 
been recorded by Mr. Bolton which re- 
flect the influence exerted by the immi- 
grants in minor details. Near Andover 
an Irish family had left a few potatoes 
for seed with the family with which they 
had wintered. “The potatoes were ac- 
cordingly planted; came up and flour- 
ished well; blossomed and produced 
the fruit to be eaten. They cooked the 
balls in various ways, but could not make 
them palatable, and pronounced them un- 
fit for food. The next spring, while 
ploughing their garden the plough passed 
through where the potatoes had grown 
and turned out some of great size, by 
which means they discovered their mis- 
take.” In the industrial field they un- 


doubtedly were of value in the weaving 
of linen. 


The majority of Scotch Irish 
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immigrants were weavers by trade, 
rather than farmers. The spinning in- 
dustry became so popular after their 
arrival that in 1720 a public school of 
spinning was proposed in Boston. It 
was the first movement for the study 
of handicrafts now so popular in the 
Boston schools. 

It is impossible to give more than a few 
incidents from the storehouse of “Scotch 
Irish Pioneers.” The book is undoubt- 
edly the most thorough and painstaking 
account that has been written in regard 
to the Scotch Irish settlers of New Eng- 
land, and is so carefully based on original 
documents that it is a distinct contribu- 
tion to the history of the Scotch Irish in 
the United States, rather than a résumé 
of older accounts. In the list of Pres- 
byterian ministers, many a New Eng- 
lander of the present day may find his 
name and the home town of his family. 
It is a greater tribute to the book to say 
that it is not only valuable and searching, 
but picturesque and interesting. 

If the New England people, after a 
century out of England, were still, as 
Professor Wendell has said, essentially 
Elizabethan, and the Scotch Irish distinct- 
ly Hanovarian, yet despite minor distinc- 
tions the Anglo-Saxon blood in both unit- 
ed in time to form the rugged stock of 
New England. Today when the Atlantic 
states are a new Ireland influenced in the 
rural districts by those of Scotch Irish 
descent, and governed in the cities by 
the Celtic Irish, it is especially valuable 
to learn what manner of men were those 
Scotch Irish who, two centuries ago, 
came through hardship and self-denial 
westward to share the lot of the Puritan. 
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THE ELDERESS 








By PAULINE CARRINGTON BOUVE 


Within the garden close, calm and serene 

As the white lilies there that droop and lean, 
Sits Sister Prudence, the fair, sweet Elderess 

No memory of pale passion-pain 
Stirs the fair stillness of her virgin soul, 


Nor leaves its stain; 
And if she grieves it is for sinners in the 
great world 
With its temptations that beset the proud 
and vain, 
But do not cross the threshold of her house 
of Peace 
Where from life’s greatest bliss and woe, 
she finds surcease. 
Oh, fair, sweet woman sister sitting there 
Among the children pupils, you counterfeit 
the care 
Of motherhood, knowing naught of the 
highest strife— 
The strange, divinely joyous pain of those 
who bear 
Souls to the world through the dim gates of 
life! 
Haply you do not dream 


Of things your life has never missed. 
It may be that you catch a fairer gleam 
Of far off Paradise 
Through the clear vision of your child-pure eyes,— 
That prayer breathed through lips that are unkissed 
Reach Heaven’s white portals soonest—and yet 
Oh, Sister Prudence, because of all the human joy 
You never knew,— 
The memories that we choose not to forget, 
In plentitude of mortal joy and pain— 
I pity you! 
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§ GENERAL THOMAS SHERWIN 


Thomas Sherwin has been auditor of the American 

Telephone and Telegraph Company and president 

of the New England Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. When he became associated with the Bell 
Company there were ninety-seven thousand, seven hun- 
dred and thirty-five stations throughout the country, 
operating sixty-nine thousand, four hundred and fifty- 
two miles of wire. At the beginning of nineteen hundred 
and seven the records showed over three million stations 
and seven and a half million miles of wire. 

During the more than a score of years within which 
General Sherwin has been president of the New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, his efforts have been 
directed to enlarging the business and the scope of its 
usefulness, to advancing the standards of efficiency, and 
to rendering its service of the largest possible value to the 
community. General Sherwin is a man of rare qualities | 
and is beloved by all who have been associated with him 
in his many years of service. 


G te eighteen hundred and eighty-five General 
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May. GEN. WILLIAM BANCROFT 


MAN who can do things and make others do 
A things; a man who can administer discipline and 

make those under his authority feel that their 

chief is a friend as well as a just executive; a 
man who, in the direction of the affairs of a large service 
corporation aims to make every dollar received by the 
company yield the maximum in service to the public; 
that is the sort of a man who is President of the Boston 
Elevated Railway Company. 

Before General William A. Bancroft became President 
of the Company of which he is now chief executive 
officer, he had been for four years Mayor of Cambridge, 
had been a member of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
was a practicing lawyer, had had a thorough training as 
a railway superintendent and had risen to the rank of 
Major General in the military service of the state, and a 
Brigadier General of U. S. volunteers. This training of 
a man endowed by nature with unusual strength of 
character and high-minded purpose has produced the 
result that one would naturally expect—an unusual 
executive, a man of broad public spirit in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of a great transportation system that 
is the best illustration of what a street railway should be. 
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SIDNEY W. WINSLOW 


IDNEY W. WINSLOW, Massachusetts born and 

bred; master of his own fortune and builder of 

prosperity for others; the head today of the 

greatest single business enterprise in New England 
—the United Shoe Machinery Company—conceived by 
his genius, and brought to its present high estate by his 
courage, tirelessness and unyielding will; through his 
executive capacity and financial foresight the leading 
factor in a great industry of world-wide extent, and 
through his varied interests in touch with many important 
fields of effort; a shrewd judge of human nature; of 
keen insight and firm conviction, taking nothing for 
granted but probing every conclusion relentlessly to its 
cause ; swift to decide and act when ready, but slow and 
cautious until the time to act appears; a fair but un- 
yielding antagonist; just in his dealings; frank in his 
speech; intolerant of deceit or underhanded ways; an 
opponent to be respected and a friend to be retained; 
striving always for the supremacy of his native state, 
he dominates by right of honest purpose through the 
confidence inspired in other men. 
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Joun A. S. Monks 


N the person of Mr. John A. S. Monks, Boston takes 

the lead in one very beautiful field of pictorial art. 

As a painter of sheep this finely trained artist has at- 

tained a mastery that allows him to speak the whole 
art language through the vehicle of the simple life 
incidents of these most humanly suggestive of our 
domestic animals. 

Born at Cold Springs, N. Y., November 7, 1850, he 
became a wood-engraver at 18, rapidly rising to an 
independent position. But prosperity did not dull his 
higher ambitions. He closed out his business interests 
and began the study of painting in Boston, under G. N. 
Cass. Inness became interested in him and took him into 
that wonderful studio of his. The rest was a foregone 
conclusion for a man of Mr. Monk’s industry and ability. 
He was quick to select a specialty aud venacious in its 
development. Mastery and recognition came with the 
years. 

Mr. Monks studies his sheep from the standpoint of a 
practical farmer as well as a poet and painter, hence the 
solid construction of his pictures and the convincing 
reality of every incident and detail of their action and 
environment. 
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Mrs. 


. N heiress whose gracious personality has won a 


LARZ ANDERSON 





place in the hearts of all as one of the untitled 

over-ladies of our land, Mrs. Anderson wields her 

quiet and beneficient influence by a larger right 
than that conferred by wealth alone. 

Mistress of one of the most beautiful estates in 
America, she does not find its enchantments or her social 
cares so absorbing as to preclude even the strenuous toil 
of authorship—if that miay be called toil which is so 
instinct with the joy of its own creation as the exquisitely 
imagined fairy stories under the title of “The Great Sea 
Horse.” 

Wife of a gentleman whose important national services 
largely increase the social duties of her daily life, she 
does not lose sight of the true perspective of values, and 
fills her walk and conversation with a will for good that 
has lifted the burdens of many. The favourite of for- 
tune, happily wedded, and with ample means for the 
gratification of a cultured and refined taste, there is no 
tinge of selfishness in the life of Mrs. Larz Anderson. 
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CHARLES EDWIN HATFIELD 


E made politics a diversion for a few years and, 
behold, he found in it a fine art. And as fine 
arts should be, he kept his political practice clean. 
He fought with the weapons of a gentleman and 

he attained to the habit of winning, constantly winning. 
So when, a year or two ago, the Republican party ot 
Massachusetts was in need of a chairman for its State 
Committee it turned instinctively to this smiling man 
from Newton who under the cordial and debonnair 
exterior conceals as keen a political sense as ever directed 
the workings of his party in this Commonwealth. That 
his cap of victory will be adorned with new feathers e:e 
the snow falls may be taken for granted. But his activi- 
ties are not all embraced within the great game of getting 
votes. He is lawyer, financier and chief executive of a 
wonderfully attractive city. To the fine performance of 
his duties in those lines he adds the voluntary work of a 
citizen whose public spirit tends in the direction of im- 
provements in education and recreation. Not yet forty- 
eight, Charles Edwin Hatfield has probable years of new 
achievement before him. He has “arrived,” but he will 
not loiter about the station. 
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JosEPH A. CAMPBELL 


OSEPH A. CAMPBELL who serves his native city 
in the capacity of Assistant Corporation Counsel, 
was born on October 16th, 1863. Educated in public 
and private institutions of learning he is possessed 
of a broad culture along intellectual lines which has 
manifested itself in many and varied contributions to the 
leading magazines and periodicals. When freed from the 
exacting cares and heavy responsibilities of his profes- 
sion he evinces his versatility as an entertaining person- 
ality at many social and public gatherings both as presid- 
ing master of ceremonies, and after-dinner speaker. The 
celebrated Clover Club of Boston prides itself on his 
membership therein, and its national reputation as a host 
rests in no small part on Mr. Campbell’s work with 
tongue and pen. He has been very successful as an ad- 
vocate, and in addition to a distinguished presence brings 
to his presentation of the city’s causes a thoroughness of 
preparation and incisive eloquence that bear fruition in 
the favorable awards of judges and juries. 
If in later life, the spirit should move him to enter the 
political arena, he would poll a large vote from both 
parties. 
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CoLoNaL A. P. GHAM 


HE pleas for reciprocity that found expression in 

the utterances of the distinguished guests at the 

Canadian Club dinner in Boston, Thursday even- 

ing, recall the high honor that came to this com- 

munity in the election of Lieut. Col. A. P. Graham as 

president of the Dominion club men. He is a man oi the 

progressive type, whose labors have helped to make the 

newer and greater Haverhill. Loyal to the imperial ap- 

plications of “My Lady” he stands for greater conmier- 
cial freedom. 

In these words the Haverhill Gazette comment: fitting- 
ly upon the elevation of Colonel Graham to the presi- 
dency of the Canadian Club. 

The position of President of the Canadian Club, honer- 
able as it is, is by no means only an honorary one. 
Colonel Graham’s remarkable fitness for it is nor merely 
due to the great things that he has achieved in the devei- 
opment of the prosperity of one of our New Engiand 
cities, but to that which his ability and breadth fit him to 
do for the important work for which the club exists. 
Among the many Canadian Americans within our borders 
whom New England delights to know, there are none to 
whom she extends a more hearty welcome. 
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Possibly no stronger argument for the 
continuance of Christanity exists than 
that arising from the fact that the ethics 
of its Master have never yet been put 
to the test. The actual ethics of Chris- 
tendom today are the product of engraft- 
ing Hebraism onto the social order of 
the various barbarian natives whose 
“conversion” constituted Christendom. 
To this has been added a touch of Paul- 
inism, which was only a modified form 
of the old Hebraic thought. There is a 
good deal of preaching of the “Spirit of 
Christ,” usually quite sentimental, but 
the actual ethical teaching of Jesus, which 
placed the individual above society and 
held the sancity of individual relations 
far above the claims of society, are not 
only not practiced, but are severely dis- 
countenanced by the church. So that the 
Christianity of Christ, if it is ever to 
exist outside of New Testament litera- 
ture, is a remotely possible religion of 
the future—and of the few in all ages. 
That it will always be—more than that 
it may never be. But churchmen of all 
sects and orders will do well to bear in 
mind that it is not by what it has accom- 
plished in the past nor by what it is doing 
in the present, but just because of that 
prophetic element, that content of an as 
yet undeveloped ethical ideal, that it has 
any power over the minds of strong men 
today. And it would do no harm to let 
the actual teaching verge a little toward 
the truth. 


A REVENUE PRODUCER 


The Payne-Aldrich tariff law has pro- 
duced in its first year a revenue greater 
by $75,000,000 than the sum collected in 
any year in the country’s history except 
the banner year 1907, according to treas- 





ury department figures, lately issued. 


BAY STATE CENSUS FIGURES 


A statement from Washington to the 
effect that the Massachusetts census fig- 
ures are being withheld “to accommodate 
the state in some of its own statistical 
work” means, according to Supervisor 
Gettemy, that the census office has vir- 
tually allowed the supervisor of Massa- 
chusetts to adopt such methods in check- 
ing up the work of the enumerators, as 
the experience of our state censuses has 
demonstrated to be desirable. 

“Tne Massachusetts district,” said Mr. 
Gettemy, “is the largest district in the 
whole country under the jurisdiction of 
one supervisor. 

“The amount of detail work, which is 
involved in properly checking up the 
work of so large a number of enumera- 


‘tors as we have in Massachusetts, cannot 


be appreciated by any one who has not 
been through a census as part of its 
working machinery. In Massachusetts, 
this has involved scrutinizing each of the 
millions of entries on thousands of 
schedules reported by the enumerators 
throughout the state, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the information 
called for has been properly entered; a 
comparison of the count as returned by 
the enumerators with the figures of the 
last census, wherever districts were com- 
parable; a comparison of portfolios with 
maps, directories, street books, etc., in 
the 33 cities and in towns where these 
could be procured.’ 


THE TAFT VACATION 


The President, according to his present 
plans, may remain at Beverly this year 
until October fifteenth. 
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PRESIDENT TAFT, GOVERNOR DRAPER, CONGRESSMAN MCCALL AND OTHER DIGNITARIES AT THE 
SOMERVILLE PARADE 


He will go to St. Paul to speak at the 
national conservation congress Sept. 5, 
and from there will go to Washington 
for a week. The cabinet will be called to 
meet in Washington at the same time. 

From there the President will return 
here to remain until well into October. 

The newspapers, in the summer news- 
doldrums, continue to make politics out 
of every movement of the president. 
Black care is not so insistent a companion 
as local politics to presidential outings. 
The situation is so highly inflammable 
that its steady improvement is the best 
possible tribute to the president’s tact. 
The close of the Fall campaigns will see 
a decided clearing of the atmosphere. In 
the meanwhile let the New England 
press, at least, give to the president who 
has honored us with his summer resi- 
dence, a rest from news-manufacturing 


annoyances. His attendance has given 
the finishing touch to so many of our 
local celebrations that his residence 
among us will long be remembered and 
loom large in the retrospect. 


THE PROVINCETOWN MONU- 
MENT 


The completion of this truly national 
monument to the Pilgrim founders of so 
many of the most characteristic phases of 
our political institutions and social life 
gives that satisfaction which always be- 
longs to the accomplishment of a de- 
sirable work that once done remains done. 
This substantial and graceful tower, vis- 
ible to all approaching vessels, provokes 
inquiry and results in the dissemination 
of information that replaces flamboyant 
with intelligent patriotism. 





THE COMING RULER 


So quickly passes the momentary ex- 
citement of today, and so swiftly wanes 
the public interest in the event of the 
hour, that already, before the coronation 
of George V. of England is an accomp- 
lished fact, and before the term of 
mourning for his illustrious father is 
completed, the curiosity of the world 
turns with eager interest toward all that 
concerns the new Prince of Wales, the 
heir apparent to the throne. The pictures 
which we present of this boy show him 
in a most engaging, boyish simplicity of 
stiff, embarrassed portraiture. 

What a pity that he cannot be allowed 
to forget his royalty and—well, let us 
say, come to the United States and be an 
American public school boy for a while, 
fight for a place on the ball team, take 
his chances with the rest in the classroom, 
and try to hold down an exacting “job” 
for a year or two! If he did so it is 
doubtful if he would be quite so assertive 
of the mere prerogative of etiquette as 
was his father in that incident with 
Winston Churchill. If, instead of a mere 
royal figurehead, the new King looked 
upon himself as a real ruling monarch of 
a nation of free men, he might have re- 
garded Churchill’s “I do not agree with 
your majesty there” as a compliment, 
rather than rebuke it, as he did, with the 
severest snub in his power at the moment 
to administer. By his insistence upon his 
right not to be argued with or have his 
opinion commented upon in his presence 
he virtually announced to the world that 
his meeting with his ministers was a mere 
function of royalty, and not a vital dis- 
cussion of public affairs. 


THE NEW HAVEN ROAD WINS 


An agreement was reached recently, 
and is signed by Charles S. Mellen for 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad and by L. S. Storrs for the 
New England Investment & Security 
Company, whereby the New Haven com- 
pany buys the Berkshire Street Railway 
Company for $2,891,226.88 in cash, and 
assumes notes to pay them on maturity. 
Only one more step remains before the 
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New Haven company is in complete, open 
and legal control of the Berkshire lines, 
and that is the Railroad Commission’s 
approval of the transaction. A petition 
for such approval has been filed with the 
board. 

The definite offer was made by Pres- 
ident Mellen last Wednesday and it was 
accepted in writing by President Storrs 
of the New England Investment & Se- 
curity Company yesterday. 

The capital stock of the Berkshire 
company is $1,948,100, divided in 
19,481 shares, and of these the New 
Haven takes, or continues to hold, 19,- 
288 shares, for which it pays at the rate 
of $149.90 per share. The notes which 
the New Haven assumes amount to 
$250,000 in the First National Bank of 
Boston and $250,000 of the Old Colony 
Trust Company of Boston. These are 
to be paid on maturity, according to the 
agreement. The company has never de- 
clared a dividend. The provisions under 
which the system may be expanded so as 
to serve the community are now practic- 
ally completed, and the New Haven Rail- 
road is in undisputed control of the field. 


CONCERNING WHIPPING 


A resort to physical violence is always 
a confession of failure, and that whether 
it is a big nation bullying a little one, a 
fool brandishing a revolver in a New 
York restaurant, a teacher establishing 
discipline or a parent dealing with a child, 
violence is even more lowering to the 
perpetrator than to the victim. 

It is a curious fact that people who 
whip become whippers by habit, just as 
men who drink become drinkers and 
those who smoke become smokers. 

In families where spanking is resorted 
to it comes to be the ever-at-hand pan- 
acea for every shortcoming. 

Men who would have too much sense 
to allow the whip to be used on a valu- 
able colt, spank their own children for 
every dereliction, and in nine cases out 
of ten the dereliction is their own. The 
pupil is usually whipped for the teach- 
er’s fault, the child for the parent’s in- 
dolence, selfishness or ill-temper. 

We are gradually rooting out the 















whipping habit, but it still flourishes to 
a degree that reminds us sharply that we 
are not yet a civilized people. The day 
will come when our children’s children 
will look back upon the methods em- 
ployed is such an institution as the 
Lyman School with the same amazement 
and disgust that we look upon the treat- 
ment accorded to the insane by our fore- 
fathers. 

It is true that the average child is of 
so sweet and affectionate a disposition 
that in the majority of cases he or she 
grows up to tolerantly forgive the pa- 
rental or tutorial brutality and injustice. 
But this is not always the case. A real 
knowledge of the facts would reveal that 
the whipping of children is among the 
most terribly productive sources of crime. 

The writer would go still further and 
register his belief that generations of 
Puritan children brought up in the per- 
petual fear of the rod is one of the 
sources of that hypocrisy and petty 
meanness that has so terribly undermined 
and weakened out the old New England 
stock. 

The splendid Greek stock endured at 
least six hundred years, the Roman near 
a thousand, before the slave-holding, 
which was their curse, left them as effete 
and demoralized races. Hindoo and 
Hebrew civilization lasted many cen- 
turies longer. But the New England 
stock did not retain its virility even to 
the end of its second century, and to the 
rapidity of that decline the history of 
the world does not present a parallel. 

The legislative committee investigat- 
ing the Lyman School has an opportunity 
to do more than carry out a drastic in- 
vestigation of a badly managed public 
institution. Theirs is the opportunity, 
in addition to that duty which should be 
performed with a final thoroughness, to 
recommend legislation which shall mark 
a forward step toward a higher civiliz- 
ation. 








newsy place these days—that is, at least, 
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if we may still be permitted to regard 
those things about which the intelligence 
of the community is curious, as news. 

The Greek room in the collection of 
classical antiquities has been enriched by 
two very notable marbles, one of the 
fourth and one of the fifth century, B. C. 

The earlier of these valuable acquisi- 
tions is an exquisitely chiseled relief, 
somewhat crude as to anatomy, an indi- 
cation of its antiquity, but full of beauty. 
Neither its structural use nor its meaning 
is perfectly clear. Evidently highly sym- 
bolic, it tells some forgotten story of the 
all-absorbing religious significance that 
dominated the art impulse of early anti- 
quity. 

The winged central figure weighs in 
a missing balance two youthful souls, 
one of which out weighs the other while 
the seated martons correspondingly re- 
joice and mourn. A relief in Rome of 
similar design and dimensions is known 
as the “Ludovisi Throne.” Many points 
would appear to make inevitable the be- 
lief that they are part of the same con- 
struction, but the wide divergence in 
technique renders this notion as difficult 
as it is otherwise acceptable. 

This important marble is a purchase 
from the Catharine Page Perkins Fund. 

The other is a marble head of Fourth 
Century workmanship discovered by Pro- 
fessor Studniczka on the island of Chios 
in 1853, and acquired by gift by the Bos- 
ton Art Museum after the usual some- 
what eventful history. The head has 
received the enthusiastic appreciation of 
M. Rodin, who, with a sculptor’s knowl- 
edge, notes its deviations from nature in 
the direction of mathematical idealism. 
The gradations of curvature are most ex- 
quisite and the effect is of singular 
beauty. It would appear to have been a 
part of a figure placed in some position 


“ of considerable elevation, and the stone 


retains the mortises by which it was con- 
nected with the remainder of the design. 

Students of Greek Art in New England 
should not fail to appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to study these two most suggestive 
original Greek marbles of early date. 

A very interesting new feature of the 
work of the museum is the “Register of 
Local Art, the purpose of which “is to 
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CONSTANTINO IN “Tosca” aT Boston Opera House 


secure to the public a permanent avenue 
of information as to the artistic resources 
of the neighborhood,” or, as it is suc- 
cinctly stated in Secretary Gilman’s essay 
on “Museums of Art and the Conserva- 
tion of Monuments,” “to prepare and 
maintain an inventory of works of art 
outside its walls which are interesting and 
accessible to its public, and to promote 


the enjoyable and profitable study of 
them by all.” 

The Free Sunday Docent Service in 
charge of the Secretary of the Museum 


has maintained a steady interest. The 
service is restricted to the hours between 
two and five and the appointments are 
announced in the Saturday Transcript 
and the Sunday morning papers. The 

















idea is a very promising one and again 
emphasizes that the Museum is not a 
mere ornamental adjunct of the city but 
a vital force in its life. 





The average tenor has at some time 
or other or at many times so misbehaved 
in one way or another that no one would 
be blamed for the statement that a tenor 
is an exoticism. I include Caruso, who 
at times,—in La Boheme for instance,— 
acts like a stage monkey, and who very 
often sings very badly and very often 
sings very well. I would say that in gen- 
eral they are creatures of whims. They 
are no more to be relied upon profession- 
ally than they are in love. In short, their 
many misdeameanors make one want to 
say that there is such a thing as the tenor 
physical “make-up.” The best of them 
are luring and seldom powerful,—fawn- 
ing and caressing, not commanding. 

The operatic stage knows one man with 
a superbly wonderful tenor voice who is 
a direct and absolute contradiction to 
each of the above statements—granting 
that the above statements have some 
truth, it might be said that Constantino 
has a tenor voice and a baritone “make- 
up.” There is absolutely no doubt that 
the histrionic ability, the dramatic inter- 
pretation of Constantino is the most 
powerful work done by any tenor on 
any stage. Constantino always appears 
when he is scheduled to appear. He has 
never been known to be indisposed or 
to make excuses. He is infallibly con- 
sistent in the quality of his performances. 
He never sings or acts badly. He is 
always in sympathy with the occasion. 

Florencio Constantino was born at 
Bilbao on the northern coast of Spain. 
For a number of years during his young 
manhood he was employed in the com- 
paratively humble capacity of a working 
engineer. He later achieved some fame 


as an officer of the Spanish navy but an 
unfortunate duel with a fellow officer 
He went to 
But the 


cut short that career. 
Buenos Ayres as an engineer. 
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possessor of a magnificent and unequaled 
tenor voice could not long go unnoticed. 
He was prevailed upon to study vocal art 
seriously, which he did with the most 
strenuous zeal. He made his first appear- 
ance on the stage at the Teatro Soles in 
Montevideo in the opera “Dolores.” His 
success was so great and so instantaneous 
that it was but the beginning of an un- 
broken series of successes. He appeared 
in tournees in Italy including Florence, 
Leghorn, Verona, Naples and elsewhere, 
as well as in Holland and Germany. At 
Berlin, where was part of an Italian com- 
pany organized by Madam Sembrick he 
was hailed as a “Helden Tenor” of the 





FLoRENCIO CONSTANTINO AT STAGE ENTRANCE OF 
Boston Opera House 


very first order. He has sung with im- 
mense approbation at St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, and other Russian towns as 
well as at the Royal Operas of Madrid 
and Lisbon. Senor Constantino first 
visited the United States in 1906 with 
the San Carlo Opera Company, and last 
year with the Boston Opera Company. 
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The praise and enthusiasm accorded his 
every performance has been astounding 
and unexceeded in any case. 

Senor Constantino’s voice is of re- 
markable compass, rich and full in vol- 
ume, extremely flexible and of exquisite 
timbre. His mezzo voce, his superb 
pianissimos are unequalled by any tenor 
of the present day. Among his favorite 
parts are those of the Duke in Rigoletto, 
Raoul in Les Huguenots and the title role 
in Lohengrin. His repertoire is an ample 
one and includes La Traviata, Gioconda, 
Lucia, Faust, Aida, Il Barbiere, etc. 

No other artist of the coming season 
will be more deservedly and enthusiastic- 
ally received. His performances are 
characterized by a dignity and sincerity 
of dramatic expression unexcelled and 
unusual. For this reason the enthusiasm 
always accorded him by his audiences is 
but profound and genuine. 





Henryk Sienkiewicz, the Polish novel- 
ist, has again achieved popularity without 
sacrifice of artistic standards. ‘“Whirl- 
pools,’ an English translation of which 
by Max A. Drezinal is published by 
Little, Brown & Co., ranks among the 
mysterious “best sellers.” It is also a 
very strong book. The author of Quo 
Vadis has placed his story in the midst 
of modern Polish life with its agrarian 
troubles and socialistic intrigues. These 
existing in the midst of the almost pat- 
riarchal simplicity of relationship be- 
tween the landed aristocracy and the 
peasantry afford an abundant opportunity 
for variety of incident and action. 

The story has that fulness of personell 
which characterizes the best European 
work and differentiates it so refreshingly 
from the meagre range and stage setting 
that characterizes the usual western- 
world story of today. 

There is also that evidence of com- 
plete grasp of the whole from the be- 
ginning and conscientious thoroughness 
of workmanship which is intellectually 





and artistically satisfying. 

The novel is a real revelation of Polish 
conditions and contains many examples 
of brilliant analysis and deep thinking. 
There are also descriptive passages of 
much beauty, and written with evident 
enjoyment. Marynia, the girl violinist’s 
interpretation of Beethoven’s Moonlight 


HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ 


Sonata is almost an interpolation, but a 
very interesting one. 

The love story is faithfully told, but 
beautiful as it is in some of its phases, 
contains elements which forbid it a rank 
among the world’s beautiful love stories. 

It is rather for the interest of its in- 
dividual characters and of the entire 
picture that the story is notable and wel- 
come. It is sold at $1.50 net. 





THE TWISTED FOOT 


“The Twisted Foot” (Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston), by Henry 
Milner Rideout, is a naunting Malay 
mystery. Bowman, the hero, falls over- 
board and is left behind swimming in 
the Sulu Sea. He fights his way on 
board a Malay boat, in which there are 
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two exceedingly ugly and malicious 
natives. Only by cunning and strength 
and the confiscation of weapons does 
the American preserve his life until he 
finally reaches an island. On it there 
is a lonely hut, to which comes an un- 
gracious young Englishman, who lives 
there in mysterious hermitage. Bow- 
man’s only garment is an old khaki coat 
which the Englishman claims. The 
American had found in it a silver locket 
with a girl’s portrait. Falling in love 
with the face at first sight, he becomes 
jealous of the Englishman. But the 
latter turns out not to be so bad a fellow 
after all. That night he is mysteriously 
slain after a cry of terror, while address- 
ing a package “For Miss Mary " 
The only clew to the murderer is the 
imprint of a twisted foot on a copy of 
Punch. Bowman sets out to find the girl 
and deliver to her the package. Soon he 
learns that he is the object of a mysteri- 
ous and relentless pursuit led by a stout 
individual who calls himself Rosalio. 
The track of the twisted foot turns up 
repeatedly, always associated with a 
shuddering situation and terror. When 
3owman has found the elusive Mary his 
troubles are but fairly commenced, and 
there are many adventurous pages before 
the man with the twisted foot and Rosalio 
are overcome and identified and their 
reasons for pursuing him explained. 





A HISTORY OF HATFIELD 


The preparation of a local history is 
in the nature of the case a labor of love. 

Urgently inviting as is the rich ma- 
terial provided by our New England 
towns, the circulation possible for each 
is necessarily limited. This important and 
invaluable work has been done for the 
town of Hatfield by Daniel White Wells 
and Reuben Field Wells in a very attract- 
ive volume of over five hundred pages, 
freely illustrated. It is, as usual, a 
compendium of local history and tra- 
dition made available by an unusually full 
and adequate index. 

As the story of a New England Agri- 
cultural Community, it has a very deep 
interest, and its later chapters, while, 
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doubtless, not so important in the histor- 
ians eyes, is of very great present im- 
portance Old residents of Hatfield 
everywhere will wish to own the volume 
with its treasures of local material and 
genealogies. The book is published under 
the direction of F. C. H. Gibbons, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


A GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


A very beautiful volume de luxe is the 
record of the unique celebration by the 
Plymouth Cordage Company in honor of 
Gideon Francis Holmes at Plymouth, 
Mass., March 27th, 1909. 

Mr. Holmes’ work in the development 
of the Plymouth Cordage Company rises 
above the usually accepted standards of 
commercialism, and leaves the earmarks 
of that devotion with which men rise to 
the service of their fellowmen. The word 
stewardship in this connection has been 
used (and misused) to triteners, but none 
other expresses the atmosphere which one 
gathers from these pages. 


THE APOLLO SONG BOOK 


A most interesting collection of songs 
prepared especially for boys and intended 
for use in preparatory schools, colleges 
and glee clubs has just been published by 
Ginn & Company. It is called the Apollo 
Song Book and includes only such selec- 
tions as have proved attractive and bene- 
ficial to students of the High school and 
college age. The special feature is the 
writing of each part on a separate staff 
in the octave in which it is to be sung. 
This does much to facilitate reading and 
assists musical interpretation. Careful 
attention has been paid to the range of 
each voice and directions for the classifi- 
cation of voices are given in the fore- 
word. 

This book has been compiled and 
arranged by Frederick E. Chapman, the 
director of music in the public schools of 
Cambridge, and Charles E. Whiting, for- 
merly teacher of music in the public 
schools of Boston. The book is published 
in cloth, 264 pages ($1.00). 
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iJNEW ENGLAND HAPPY OVER 
PILGRIM’S VICTORY 
Advertising Men Come East for the First 
Time Next Year 

Omaha, Neb., July 21st.—In the midst 
of the most dramatic scene ever witnesed 
on the floor of the Convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of Amer- 
ica, the New England delegation, headed 
by H. B. Humphrey and President Geo. 
W. Coleman of the Pilgrim Publicity 
Association is remarkable in that the 
representatives from Springfield and 
New York, secured for Boston the Con- 
vention of 1911, beating out Milwaukee 
by a two-thirds vote. This is the first 
time the Associated Clubs have met in 
the East and it will bring to New Eng- 
land in the neighborhod of a thousand 
of the brightest advertising men of the 
country. 

The award of the convention to the 
representatives of the Pilgrim Publicity 
Association is remarkable in that the 
Association up to this time has not even 
been affiliated with the National Associ- 
ation, and shows conclusively the tre- 
mendous impression that the Pilgrim 
Publicity Association has made in the 
advertising world at large in its one year 
of life. The New England delegates 
were sent to the Convention in Omaha 
with full power to use their own judg- 
ment in regard to inviting the Association 
to hold its 1911 convention in Boston, but 
were instructed to employ no log-rolling 
tactics. 

The contest started with Boston, Mil- 
waukee, and Denver in the field; E. F. 
Trefz, of Chicago, leading off for Boston, 
pictured the city as the most interesting 
in the land, the chadle of liberty, ener- 
getic and progressive, the seat of culture, 
wealth, and the point from which the 
great bulk of the advertising originates, 
and peopled by the broadest minded men 


on earth. Before half a dozen delegations 
had been called, Denver withdrew from 
the race, casting its vote for Boston, and 
when the vote was announced, Boston 
206, Milwaukee 110, the selection of Bos- 
ton was made unanimous. 

Mr. S. C. Dobbs of Atlanta was re- 
elected President; Herbert S. Houston 
of New York was made Chairman of the 
Board of Directors, and H. B. Humphrey 
of the Pilgrim Publicity Association, 
President of the Eastern Division. 


NORTHAMPTON 

Every requirement for successful 
manufacturing is to be found in North- 
ampton. 

That this is true is proved by the im- 
mense concerns employing hundreds of 
skilled workmen, making articles that 
have a national reputation, who have 
been operating here for nearly half a 
century. 

From almost every natura! product of 
the earth are household articles being 
made here, because as a center, easily 
accessible, through splendid freight facil- 
ities, they can be brought in. To every 
part of the Union are these finished pro- 
ducts being shipped, because from this 
center the freight facilities afford the 
same advantage. 

Close to the big shipping centers of 
New York and Boston, the city is yet 
far enough away to be free from that 
hysterical and feverish element that 
makes labor troubles. 

Labor troubles should never be known 
here for the reason that the home life of 
the people is safely anchored in the 
work nearest their heart. It has been the 
pride of skilled mechanics to keep up the 
standard of excellence, established in 
their line, by their fathers before them. 
Silk has been made that has sold itself 
for its own use as much of this as neces- 
sary. 
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